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1945 Retail Credit Survey 
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ETAIL SALES in 1945 reached a new high 
level of nearly 75 billion dollars and were 
more than 7 per cent larger in volume than in 
1944. The rate of growth, although somewhat 
lower than in 1944 for the year as a whole, rose 
appreciably in the closing months. Concentra- 
tion of more than one-third of the annual sales in 
the last quarter of the year was due in part to the 
increased availability of some types of consumers’ 
goods but chiefly to the unusually large amount 
of holiday buying following the end of the war. 
In contrast with the other war years, when vir- 
tually the entire expansion in retail sales was in 
cash business, credit and cash sales increased at 
about the same rate in 1945. The rate of in- 
crease in cash business has declined steadily since 
1941 but until 1945 continued much higher than 
for credit sales. In view of the greater relative 
growth of cash sales in earlier war years, credit 
sales remained a much smaller proportion of total 
sales than they had been prior to the war. As 
is indicated in the accompanying table and chart, 
they continued to be 22 per cent of total sales, the 
level reached in 1944 after a persistent decline 
from 36 per cent in 1940. 
The growth in retail credit business was confined 
to charge-account sales, which increased by 1.2 billion 








Taste 1 
Retai Sates py Type or TRANSACTION 
Annual estimates for total retail trade 
Sales (In billions of dollars) Percentage of total sales 
Year - - _eenengee 
a Charge Instal . Charge Instal 
Total Cash account ment Cash account ment 
1939 42.0 27.2 9.9 4.9 65 | 23 12, 
1940 | “46.4 || 29.9 10.7 5.8 64 23 13 
1941 55.5 36.3 12.4 5.8 66 22 12 
1942 $7.6 |] 42.5 12.3 2:8 74 21 5 
1943 63.7 48.9 12.4 2.4 77 19 4 
1944 69.5 54.4 12.8 2.3 7 19 3 
1945 74.6 58.3 14.0 2.3 78 19 3 














Nortre.—Estimates of total retail sales compiled by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, United States Department of Commerce. Sales by 
type of transaction are based on data from the Census of American Business 
for 1939, projected according to data from the Retail Credit Survey for sub 
sequent years with appropriate allowances in cash sales to adjust for bias in 
the Survey sample. 


dollars or 9 per cent during the year. Instalment sales 
remained at the very low level of 2.3 billion dollars 
reached in 1944. This distribution of credit sales re- 
flects the relatively greater availability of the less durable 
types of consumers’ goods. As soon as moderate supplies 
of automobiles and major household appliances are on 
the market it is to be expected that instalment sales will 
become a large proportion of total sales, even if consumer 
incomes "remain at high levels and the tendency toward 
cash purchases continues strong. Sales on charge account 
also may be expected to become more important relative 


Note.—Copies of the 1945 Retail Credit Survey, which contains separate 
data for nine trades, may be obtained on request from the Division of Ad- 
ministrative Services, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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to total sales, particularly in view of the special efforts 
being made by retailers to encourage greater use of charge 
accounts. 

Charge-account indebtedness, having increased substan- 
tially during 1944 and 1945, was at an all-time high 
at the end of the year. Most of the rise in 1945 resulted 
from unusually heavy buying in the latter part of the 
year. The average period during which charge accounts 
were outstanding at a number of retail establishments was 
somewhat longer than in 1944, but the differnce was 
not sufficient to indicate an appreciable change in the 
rate of payment. 


RETAIL SALES 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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INSTALMENT 


70 CHARGE ACCOUNT ——— 1 70 
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60 + 60 
50 | 1 50 
40 | 40 
30 30 
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1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


According to the Board’s over-all estimates of consumer 
credit outstanding, instalment accounts receivable arising 
from retail sales of consumer goods were about 8 per 
cent larger at the end of 1945 than a year earlier. There 
was some further shortening of the average period instal- 
ment accounts were outstanding but at most trade out- 
lets collection periods remain) i about the same as in 
1944. 

The foregoing comparison of cash and credit sales 
is based on estimates obtained by applying to Department 
of Commerce estimates of total retail sales the results of 
the Federal Reserve Retail Credit Survey, with allow- 
ances in cash sales for the bias introduced by the selec- 
tive character of the sample. 


Nore.—The 1945 Retail Credit Survey covers nine retail trades and in 
cludes reports from some 6,380 stores, all of which conduct a part of their 
business on credit. Nearly 4,440 stores supplied data for selected balance 
sheet items. Totals include multi-unit firms which submitted consolidated 
reports, and, therefore, could not be classified by size, or, in some cases, by 
Federal Reserve districts. Since stores operating on a cash basis are omitted, 
the proportion of cash sales for individual trades is undoubtedly understated. 
Estimates of total sales shown in Table 1 make allowance for this bias in the 
reporting sample. 

Coverage varies greatly among the several trades, ranging from about 62 
per cent of total 1945 sales for department stores to around 5 and 6 per cent 
for household appliance and hardware stores, respectively. 

Summaries of the data collected in previous Retail Credit Surveys con- 
ducted by the Federal Reserve System are published in the Federal Reserve 
Butietins for July 1943, July 1944, and May 1945. 
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The experience of stores represented in the Retail 
Credit Survey deviated in important respects from that 
of all retail establishments. Departures from the general 
pattern are apparent in the rate of sales expansion as weil 
as in the relative importance of cash and credit business 
to the total. Since a primary purpose of the Survey is to 
follow significant developments in retail credit, only 
those trades in which credit selling is important are in- 
cluded. All trades that normally specialize in instalment 
sales of consumers’ durable goods are covered, but none of 
those in which charge-account sales usually predominate. 
Strictly cash outlets of the trades represented, as well as 
predominantly cash trades such as food and drug stores 
and variety stores, are also omitted. Concentration of 
reporting stores in larger cities also may introduce some 
bias. 

Sales Expansion in Selected Trades 


All of the nine trade groups reporting in the Retail 
Credit Survey shared in the expanded sales of 1945. 
Gains ranged from a high of 19 per cent for household 
appliance stores to less than 10 per cent for jewelry and 
men’s clothing stores. Inability to secure merchandise 
was a limiting factor in the rate of growth for all the 
trades, but retailers who relied on the sale of automobiles, 
major household appliances, and men’s clothing were the 
most seriously affected by shortages. 

In view of the severe reductions in sales of household 
appliance stores over a three-year period, the increase of 
one-fifth during 1945 did not result in a large volume 
of business. It was still one-fourth below sales in 1941. 
Moreover, a part of the expansion must be ascribed to 
sales of nonrelated merchandise which had been stocked 
in lieu of appliances that were not on the market. 

The smallness of the rise in sales at men’s clothing 
stores was large!y due to serious shortages in men’s ap- 
parel lines. Despite the heavy demands of returning serv- 
icemen for civilian clothing and the ability of many to 
make larger than average purchases, there was practically 
10 acceleration in the rate of sales at men’s clothing stores 
over 1944. Supplies of women’s clothing were less re- 
stricted, although many low-cost lines were not obtain- 
able, and sales at women’s apparel stores increased about 
16 per cent, a gain substantially above that shown in 
1944. A part of this rise was due to higher prices and 
continued willingness of customers to shift to quality 
lines when budget-type clothes were not available. The 
style element in women’s clothes undoubtedly induced 
most of the women leaving military service to make larger 
than usual purchases at a, parel stores. 


The rise in jewelry store sales, the smallest reported, 
followed record high sales in 1944 and brought consumer 
expenditures at these outlets to nearly twice the 1941 out- 
lay. The percentage change in retail sales from 1944 to 
1945 for the kinds of business reporting in the Survey and 
a percentage distribution of 1945 volume are given in 
Table 2 below. 

The increase in cash sales at all retail establishments 
was only 7 per cent but for the trades covered in the 
Survey it averaged 13 per cent. This was about 2 points 
higher than the rate of increase in total sales. The 
greatest gains occurred at furniture and household ap- 
pliance stores, where cash sales were approximately one- 
fourth larger than in 1944, while the lowest was 12 per 
cent at department stores. 

As a percentage of total sales, cash transactions con- 
tinued to rise for all nine trades. They were one-half or 
more of the total in six of the reporting trades, including 
automobile dealers, who usually sell cars on instalment 
terms. The relative proportion of cash sales was lowest 
at furniture stores, and next lowest but more than two- 
fifths at household appliance stores. These are also trades 
in which instalment sales usually predominate. 

Charge-account sales in 1945 for all retail establish- 
ments are estimated at about 9 per cent above the 1944 
volume, a new high of 14 billion dollars. With the single 
exception of men’s clothing stores, growth in charge- 
account sales was experienced by all the selected trades 
and at outlets of all sizes.' The largest percentage gains 

1Reporting firms are classified as small, medium. and large, on the basis 


of 1945 annual sales volume. These classifications have different meanings for 
the various kinds of business. The size range for each is indicated below: 





Small Medium Large 
(1945 annual sales. In thousands of dollars.) 


Kind of business 





neue Under 1,000 | 1,000 to 10,000 | 10,000 and over 
Inder 250 250 to 1,000 1,000 and over 
Inder 250] 250to 1,000] 1,000 and over 


Department stores 
Men’s clothing stores = 
Women’s apparel stores 


-— 


Furniture stores Under 200} 200to 500 500 and over 





Household appliance stores Under 100 100 to 250 250 and over 
Jewelry stores a Under 100 100 to 500 500 and over 
Hardware stores it Under 100 100 to 500 500 and over 
Automobile dealers ~~ Under 250 250 to 500 500 and over 
Automobile tire and accessory 

100 and over 








stores —_ Under 50 50 to 100 








occurred at automobile dealers and household appliance 
stores, where repair services and sale of parts continued to 
be an important part of total business. For other trade 


groups the rate of increase was generally more rapid than 
in 1944, 
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Stores reporting in 1945 Retail Credit Survey 























| | 
Percentage change, 1944-45 } Percentage of total sales, 1945 
Number — a 
Kind of business | of stores | . Instal 
reporting Total ! Charge- — | ask Charge Instal 
ales account ment Cash account ment 
| | sales sales 
—_ | : — wont 8 os | 
Department stores ~ 1,514 +11 1] 2 +12 + 2 66 | 29 5 
Men's clothing stores —_-~- 495 +9 1} 5 «2 | —14 68 29 3 
Women’s apparel stores e 425 +16 9 +14 » § 35 42 3 
| 
Furniture stores - | 1,003 +12 | +25 410 7 27 | 17 56 
Household appliance stores —__ | 461 +19 | +27 +17 | « | 43 | 35 22 
Jewelry stores - 379 +8 +13 +6 | - 1 56 24 20 
} 
Hardware stores ~~ | 472 12 +15 +10 @) 54 44 2 
Automobile dealers ~~ | 745 +12 | +15 +17 a | 50 6 | 14 
Automobile tire and accessory stores__| 888 +13 +17 12 } ~~ } 46 50 4 
| | 





ILess than % per cent. 
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As in the case of the retail field as a whole, sales on 
charge account did not expand in relation to total sales 
for the reporting sample. Only automobile dealers sold 
relatively more on charge account in 1945 than in the 
preceding year. At department and furniture stores the 
proportion was about the same as in 1944. At jewelry, 
household appliance, men’s clothing, and women’s apparel 
stores, charge-account sales constituted a slightly smaller 
percentage of total sales than in 1944. 

This tendency to buy relatively less on charge account 
was confined to trades which had particular difficulty in 
securing their usual range of merchandise. Serious short- 
ages in most lines of men’s clothing, which necessitated 
extensive shopping around, plus the ability of many re- 
turning servicemen to pay cash for essential purchases, 
undoubtedly contributed to the declining importance of 
charge-account sales at men’s clothing stores. Unequal 
distribution among retailers of other scarce merchandise 
such as children’s apparel, 
hosiery, 


household linens, women’s 
and household appliances, to mention only a few, 
prompted consumers to buy at any store offering a selec- 
tion. Inability to charge purchases did not alter a cus- 
tomer’s intention to buy. Similarly, customers whose 
charge accounts were temporarily frozen would pay cash 
rather than miss opportunities to obtain such merchandise. 


Charge Account Business in Large Stores 
In most retail businesses the larger stores customarily 
sell a higher proportion on charge account than small 
stores. This tendency continued during the war and was 
more pronounced in 1945 than in the preceding years. 
Larger stores with well-established credit departments did 
not curtail charge sales during the war to the same ex- 
tent as did many small stores, and when the war was over 
they were able to build up credit sales more promptly. 
By the end of 1945, however, retailers in all size groups 
were soliciting new charge accounts and urging the 
greater use of inactive accounts, while some stores which 
had discontinued credit sales were again offering charge- 
account privileges. Also, the preferential treatment fre- 
quently accorded charge customers in the allocation of 
scarce items was encouraging 
accounts. 
At the end of 1945 charge-account indebtedness was 
nearly 13 per cent larger than at the end of 1944 al- 


cash customers to open 





RETAIL 
Stores reporting in 
| Percentage change 
in accounts receiv 
able during 1945 
| 
Kind of business | 
| | 
| | 
} Charge | Instal 
account | ment —_ 
| 
| | 
| | } 
Department stores -<--- +11 5 
Men's clothing stores ~, — 11 22 
Women’s apparel stores ._- | 13 9 
Furniture stores = . 
Household appliance stores — 1 11 
Jewelry stores | +16 3 
; 
Hardware stores - 11 & 
Automobile dealers 26 } -19 
Automobile tire and accessory stores | +20 -9 
ILess than % per cent. 


2No instalment paper sold 
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Taste 


though charge-account sales at all retail stores had 

creased only 9 per cent during the year. The ratio of 
year-end receivables to annual sales remained about the 
same as in the preceding year for all trades covered in the 
Survey except men’s clothing and household appliance 
The average collection period for charge accounts 
receivable, as is shown in Table 3, also suggest that the 
acceleration of collections evident in the other war years 
has run its course. The average period that accounts were 
outstanding in most trades remained virtually unchanged 
or was slightly longer than in 1944. Only at household 
appliance and men’s clothing stores was the average 


collection period noticeably shorter than in the preceding 
year. 


stores. 


Increases in some trade groups were offset by declines 
in others and instalment sales in 1945 remained at the 
low level of 1944. Changes in the level of these sales 
by kind of business were closely related to relative short 
ages in the respective lines of goods. The largest decline 
(14 per cent) was at men’s clothing stores and the next 
largest (9 per cent) was at automobile dealers and auto- 
mobile tire and accessory stores. On the other hand, 
there was an increase of 8 per cent at household appliance 
stores and of 7 per cent at furniture stores. ‘The rise 
in instalment sales at household appliance stores was of 
minor significance to retail credit developments, since it 
followed three years of drastic reductions when the major 
household appliances were rapidly disappearing from the 
market. It would undoubtedly have been much greate1 
if shortages had not continued to characterize the field. 


The absence of a greater increase in instalment sales at 
furniture stores was in turn to some extent attributable to 
the current housing shortage. Many returning service- 
men who ordinarily would have established separate 
households were obliged to share living quarters and fre- 
quently postponed the purchase of furniture. The un- 
availability of many low-priced lines and incomplete stocks 
also led some buyers to wait until wider selections were 
available. Buyers unwilling to wait frequently had to 
shift into higher-quality lines; in fact, a considerable part 
of the increase in furniture store sales is attributable to 
trading up of this kind. 

Although instaJment sales at all retail stores were in 
no greater volume in 1945 than a year earlier, instalment 


Accounts REceIvasBLe 

















1945 Retail Credit Survey 
Instalment paper 
Average collection period for accounts sold as percentage of 
receivable instalment sales 
Charge account Instalment 
(In days) (In months) 
= 1945 1944 
1945 1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 
a Sn | = 
48 48 } 7 7 1 2 
56 61 | 6 } 6 | @) @) 
58 58 6 | 7 | 3 3 
53 54 | 9 } 9 | 1 1 
47 $4 7 12 3 | 1 
55 50 7 7 (?) (2) 
52 1 10 13 | 4 4 
44 41 9 13 44 46 
42 39 7 7 | 14 11 
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accounts receivable were somewhat larger at the end of 
the year. During the latter half of 1945 there was some 
increase in instalment receivables based on automobile 
sales, chiefly of used cars, but for the most part the rise 
resulted from increased buying of furniture, home- 
furnishings, and recently available household appliances 
during the last quarter of the year. Of the nine trades 
reporting in the Survey, only three—department, furni- 
ture, and jewelry stores—showed increases in instalment 
accounts outstanding. In interpreting these data it should 
be borne in mind that all of the groups, except jewelry 
stores, sold a part of the instalment paper they originated. 
The amounts outstanding on these contracts appear in the 
portfolios of the financial institutions that purchased the 
contracts and not on the books of the retailers. 

Average collection periods for instalment accounts re 
ceivable held by automobile dealers, household appliance 
stores, and hardware stores were noticeably shortened in 
1945, while in other trades they were about the same as 
in 1944. Down payments were often above the minimum 
required under Regulation W, but ability of consumers 
to make comparatively large periodic payments continued 
to be the principal factor in the rapidity of payment. 


Financial Position of Retailers 
Conditions making for high liquidity prevailed through- 
out 1945 and at the end of the year retailers were in- a 
sound operating position. Cash sales continued to ex- 
pand, year-end inventories remained at approximately the 
1944 level, and collections on the somewhat larger ac- 
counts receivable were well maintained. Although cur- 
rent liabilities increased somewhat more than current 
assets, operating ratios for both incorporated and un- 
incorporated stores were just about the same as they had 
been at the end ci 1944. Unincorporated firms showed. a 
10 per cent increase in net working capital over the year 
as compared with a gain of 6 per cent for corporate re- 
tailers, 
Tape 4 
Secectep Batance Sneet Items 


Weighted total for stores reporting in Retail Credit Survey? 





Percentage 
change 
during 1945 


Percentage of total current 
assets at end of year 



























































Item . | 
Corporations Other 
Cor- 
pora- Other 
tions ‘ a 
| 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 1944 
—E “_ oe 
Current assets: | 
Cash and bank de 
posits aes +16 +20 | 27 24 35 33 
United States Gov 2s i 
ernment securities- + 9 +23 2 22 7 15 
Accounts receivable + 3 + 6 19 20 1 16 
Inventories ~~~ + I (7) | 32 34 3 36 
Saat - ey | oe | 100 | 100 | 100 100 
Current liabilities: | 
Notes payable t - 2 
banks a ‘ + 5 +3 2 2 2 2 
Trade pavables _ +12 +11 | 11 10 9 9 
Other current liabili | 
a sean +7 120 | 20 20 s | 7 
, +8 +14 33 32 | 19 18 
Net working capital +6 | +10 | 6 } 68 | 8g 82 
Current ratio® - ne | 1 3.1 | 5.4 | 5.5 
| 
Reported figures for individual retail trades were weighted in accordance 


with the relative importance of the total business in each year. 
"Less than % per cent. 
SRatio of current assets to current liabilities 


Cash holdings of both corporations and unincorporated 
firms showed more substantial gains in 1945 than in the 
preceding year. A part of this increase undoubtedly 
represented cash deposits of customers for future delivery 
of automobiles and other consumers’ durable goods 
allocated on a customer priority basis. Continuance of a 
high volume of cash sales, combined with inability to 
build up inventories, also contributed to larger cash hold- 
ings. 

Retailers’ investments in Government securities in- 
creased only moderately during 1945 but they became a 
slightly larger proportion of total current assets than they 
had been in 1944. Corporate retailers held a somewhat 
larger proportion of their current assets in the form of 
Government securities than did unincorporated businesses 
while the latter held a noticeably larger proportion in cash 
and bank deposits. At the end of 1945 approximately 
half of the current assets of retailers consisted of cash 
balances and United States Government securities and 
one-third was in inventories. The ratio of inventories 
to total current assets was lower in 1945 than it was at 
the end of any other year for which the System has ob- 
tained information on balance sheet position. 

Unlike the two preceding years, when retailers sharply 
reduced their notes payable to banks, bank borrowing in- 
creased slightly in 1945, with corporations showing an 
increase of 5 per cent and unincorporated firms 3 per cent. 
Since stocks could not be built up substantially, most of 
the borrowing was probably in connection with remodel- 
ing and enlarging display rooms, acquiring additional 
retail outlets, and making other improvements in anticipa- 
tion of further expansion in sales. 

Notwithstanding the negligible rise in year-end in- 
ventories, retailers’ indebtedness to trade suppliers was 
substantially larger than a year earlier. Evidently stocks 
were turned so rapidly, particularly in the closing months 
of the year, that inventories became sales before trade 
creditors were paid. 

Instalment Paper Sold 


The proportion of instalment paper sold by retailers 
in the trades represented in this Survey has not varied 
materially from year to year. Furniture stores have al- 
ways held the bulk of their paper since regular contacts 
with customers making payments on instalment accounts 
afford opportunities for further sales. Only about one 
per cent of instalment contracts arising at furniture stores 
was sold in either 1944 or 1945. Automobile dealers 
generally follow the practice of selling most of their in- 
stalment paper. Although they held large cash balances 
and substantial amounts of Government securities in 
1945, they disposed of 44 per cent of the instalment paper 
they originated as compared with 46 per cent in 1944. 
Household appliance stores and automobile tire and ac- 
cessory stores sold a slightly larger proportion of their 
paper than in the preceding year; department stores re- 
duced the percentage sold, and women’s apparel stores 
sold approximately the same proportion as in the previous 
year. 

Throughout 1945 retailers experienced considerable 
difficulty in securing adequate supplies of merchandise. 
Manufacturers continued to use a quota basis for allot- 
ting many scarce goods including furniture, household 
appliances, and clothing. Nevertheless, year-end inven- 
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tories priced at retail, except those of automobile dealers 
and men’s clothing stores, were larger in dollar volume 
than at the end of 1944. Automobile dealers’ stocks of 
used cars were largely exhausted and the few new cars 
available in 1945 were usually earmarked for specific buy- 
ers and moved out of stock almost immediately. Al- 
though sales of men’s clothing stores increased only 9 per 
cent, retailers were able to obtain only a small fraction of 
the goods required to meet accumulated demands and in- 
ventories at the end of the year were 36 per cent below 
those at the end of 1944. The dollar volume of inven- 
tories at both women’s apparel and department stores was 
slightly above that in 1944, but because of increased 
prices and the larger proportion of higher-priced lines the 
physical volume may have been lower. Inventories of 
household appliance stores were one-fifth larger than a 
year earlier, but, since supplies of most items normally 
carried were largely depleted by the end of 1944, stocks 
were still small. Moreover a portion of these supplies 
was primarily for display purposes and deliveries to cus- 
tomers were delayed until replacements were in sight. 


Tasre 5 
INvenTOoRIES BY KiNp or Business AND BY Size oF Store 


Stores reporting in 1945 Retail Credit Survey 


P | Inventory turnover in 1945 
si xy size of store’ 
centage 
Kind of business | change = 
during 
945 Me 
4 Total Small ae Large 
Department stores —- } +2 6.6 5.4 | 7.1 6.7 
; : : > a | — 
Men's clothing stores | —36 2 6.0 | 8.3 8. 
Women’s apparel stores +1 6.3 5.6 $7 6.2 


Furniture stores ‘ 3.3 3.4 
Household appliance stores__| +2 37.8 3.4 9 5.9 
Jewelry stores 1 2.1 1.9 2.0 2.0 
| 
Hardware stores — | +8 3.6 2.9 3.6 4.8 
| | -- = 
Automobile dealers —. | 6.4 5 6.0 ¢ 
Automobile tire and acces 
sory stores — | $15 5.3 4.5 5.2 7.8 
1For basis of size classification, see footnote | on - F 
Note.—Figures in this table are based on inventories at retail prices 


Increased sales volume in 1945, accompanied in some 
instances by smaller stocks, resulted in a more rapid rate 
of inventory turnover than in 1944 for a majority of the 
trade groups. Stocks at men’s clothing stores were turned 
over seven times in 1945 compared with four times in the 
preceding year. Inventory turnover at small stores is 
usually lower than at larger outlets and this remained 
true in 1945. Comparisons of rate of turnover, by kind 
of business and by size of store, are shown in the preced- 
ing table. 

The more cautious buying policies of retailers that be- 
came evident in 1944 were to some extent abandoned in 
1945, especially in the latter part of the year. Contrary 
to earlier expectations, the buying public continued to 
display little selectivity, but eagerly purchased whatever 
merchandise was on hand. Rising prices and the pos- 
sibility of future shortages overcame any disposition to 
wait for wider selections or improved quality of mer- 
chandise. Consequently, retailers were under strong 
pressure to stock whatever price lines and items were 
obtainable in order to meet the insistent demands of their 
customers. At the close of 1945 the building up of 
balanced inventories with complete price lines remained 
unfinished business for most retailers. ake 
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“I should like to congratulate you and your staff on the 
fine conference we just concluded in Cleveland. To me the 
general program of this year’s conference contained the best 
balanced arrangements that, I believe, we have ever had. 
All speakers were well qualified and had timely messages.” 
—Harry F. Reid, Credit Manager, Consumers Power Co., 
Jackson, Michigan. 


a 


“The Cleveland Conference was outstanding with 
a well-balanced program. A great deal of credit is 
due you and your National office staff.”"—-H. L. Simp- 
son, Credit Manager, Southern Indiana Gas and 
Electric Co., Evansville, Indiana. 

=<) 

“These National Conferences in my opinion are the finest 
tonic in the world. Orchids to you on the wonderful program 
provided at Cleveland. The wealth of ideas paid us back a 
hundredfold."—G. E. Swerdfager, Credit Sales Manager, 
Murphy-Gamble, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

— 

“The many ideas and suggestions given as guides 
in writing better letters are logically presented and 
readily assimilated in your course, Streamlined Let- 
ters. The methods of instruction and clean-cut 
explanations make the whole study seem easy.”— 
W. W. Hill, Assistant Credit Manager, Northern 
States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Ss) 


“TI think Streamlined Letters is an excellent course and I 
have received a great deal of good from it; in fact, prac- 
tically all I know about the writing of good credit letters I 
learned from this course. From now on I am sure my com- 
pany will benefit through my efforts as Credit Manager.”— 
Robert D. Herbert, Jr., Credit Manager, T. L. Herbert & Sons, 
Nashville, Tennessee. aa 


“We wish to express our appreciation for the in- 
teresting and helpful articles, especially sample 
letters, that are printed in The CREDIT WORLD 
each month. We would, however, like to see an 
occasional article covering the purchase of fuel on 
credit."—R. M. Horne, Credit Manager, The Winni- 
peg Supply & Fuel Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. 

a 














Credit Bureau or Credit Management Position. — Fif- 
teen years’ experience, age 40, good references. Box 692, 
The Crepir Wor vp. 


OFFICE AND Crepir SALES MANAGER. Has wide 
knowledge of retail store operation; desires position as 
administrative executive. Thoroughly experienced in 
general office administration, systems, accounting (includ- 
ing cycle billing), personnel and customer relations. Well 
qualified for top-flight position of responsibility. Highest 
credentials. Correspondence invited. Box 691, The 
Crepir Wor -p. 


Herbert W. Patrick in New Position 
Herbert W. Patrick, who has been Credit Manager 
for J. B. Ivey & Company, Charlotte, N. C., since 1920, 
has resigned to accept a position with H. B. Keller Co., 
of the same city. C. W. York, formerly Assistant Credit 
Manager, succeeds Mr. Patrick as Credit Manager at 
Ivey & Co. 
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There is a good reason why so many timesaving, labor- 
saving features appear first . . . or exclusively ... on 
Burroughs products. Burroughs specialists, working daily 
with men in every line of business, acquire an insight 
? into future figuring and accounting needs. They plan 
machines to meet these needs efficiently and economically 


os may 
_ 


—making full use of the latest scientific equipment in 
Burroughs’ physical, chemical and electronic laboratories 


B ugh 
urroug ~ ... the advanced ideas of experts in machine design 
and styling . . . and long experience in building for a wide 


hy a” range of office requirements. 
Forward thinking and planning—made effective by the 
IN SERVICE . . ae h 
finest in research and manufacturing facilities—explain 
why you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES + NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + MACHINE SUPPLIES 


Please Mention The CREDIT WORLD When Writing to Advertisers 








THE CONSUMER as a Human Being Adolph L. Salsburg 


HIS IS A SCREAMING WORLD we are 

living in! Labor is screaming at its bosses. 
The bosses are screaming at Washington. Wash- 
ington is screaming at the people. And the peo- 
ple are screaming at everybody and everything. 
And that is just fine. Because that is free speech 
at work in a democracy. I would rather hear 
everybody screaming, than see them looking sul- 
len. But I would also rather have them run 
screaming by my door, than come screaming at my 
door. Let them come running to my door, by all 
means, in mighty numbers. But let them come in 
friendship, seeking my friendship; let them come 
in good will, seeking my goods and services. 

Let that be our text, as we set out on our study of 
the consumer as a human being. The consumer is a 
human being. Somehow, some of us in retailing seem 
to overlook that highly important fact. We know about 
scouring the world for goods. We know about mer- 
chandising goods and advertising them, displaying them, 
inventorying, controlling, marking up and marking down. 
The things we know about goods are amazing, some- 
times almost terrifying. But do we know about human 
beings? 

Some retailers do; too many retailers do not. Two 
stores stand side by side. Into one, people come stream- 
ing; into the other they come screaming. Into one they 
stream starry-eyed, friendly, adventure bound to buy 
things that will make life more joyful. Into the other 
they stalk, chip on shoulder, demanding things they can- 
not get along without. Do the folks who operate that 
second store know about human beings? 

It is high time that all retailers realize that con- 
sumers are human beings and learn what to do about it. 
Right now, people probably would be screaming at re- 
tailers if they were not already busy screaming about 
winning the peace, stopping strikes, extending OPA, end- 
ing the butter shortage, and a few other choice peeves. 
For tucked away in consumers’ minds is a gnawing rancor 
planted by the indignities they had to take because there 
was a war on. So we had better buckle down. Let us 
find out here and now why people scream and what can 
he done about it. The answers are simple. 

Every one of us, at birth, comes into the world with 
absolutely nothing mentally but a varying potential 
capacity for information. The newborn infant lies in its 
crib totally devoid of any knowledge. After a time, 
hunger sets in. Junior does not know he is hungry, be- 
cause he does not know anything yet. But something is 
wrong and that something produces a reflex. Out comes 
a howl. Junior is picked up and fed. And Junior has 
learned the first lesson in life: The squeaking wheel gets 


ADOLPH L. SALSBURG is General Man- 
ager, Retail Merchants Association of Houston, 
Texas. This is an address which he gave at 
the annual conference of District Eight, 
National Retail Credit Association, Galveston, 
Texas, June 9-12, 1946. 
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the grease! He will carry that lesson through life. 
What can be done about it? Just as simple, on the face 
of it, wise parents know that healthy, well-fed, contented 
babies do not scream. To keep Junior from screaming 
with hunger, feed him before he screams. 

And now you know what can be done about the 
screaming—keep people contented. Anticipate and avoid 
the things that irritate them. The trouble is, compara- 
tively few things irritate babies. But by the time those 
babies have grown up into what we call people, they have 
become complex and seemingly difficult to understand. 
And as for the things that irritate them, it is easier to 
list the things that do not. 

We have some psychological exploring to do. We have 
to find out what makes people complex and seemingly 
dificult. What else will Junior learn as he grows up 
depends upon many things. Chief among them are: 

. The individual’s particular mental capacity. 

His individual nature and character. 

. The knowledge available when and where he lives. 

. The skill of his teachers. 

. The forces of social pressure when and where he 
lives. 


NAewhd 


The significance of some of these factors is obvious 
so we will confine ourselves to Factor 2 (Individuality) 
and Factor 5 (Social Pressure). Taken together, they 
throw considerable light on what the average person 
learns and thinks; why he thinks it, and what he can 
do about it. And it is here that the scenery becomes un- 
pleasant. The basic character of mankind (and that in- 
cludes both sexes) is not pleasant to look upon, neither 
is social pressure and its influence on mankind. 


Average Man Is Egotistical 


On the average, man is egotistical, the tool of his 
emotions, mentally lazy. I am not criticizing or hurling 
charges. I am merely stating an established fact. You 
will need to recognize this fact in order to know how 
to get along with the consumer as a human being. He 
lives entirely within his own skin and bones, contacts 
the world around him only with his own nerve ends, and 
can translate the impressions his nerve ends give him 
only within his own brain. His life is the most precious 
thing he possesses and to protect and maintain that 
precious life, there is nothing he will not do. 

I am not talking about many people you and I could cite 
—the good, the charitable, the wise. I am talking about 
the average human being, the person nearly everyone is 
basically—would be entirely if it were not for civiliza- 
tion—still is essentially, despite all civilizing restraints. 

Man’s decisions result not from logic but from emo- 
tion. Since he is concerned primarily with his own well- 
being, he ordinarily follows that course which gives him 
the most pleasure or the least pain. Watch a man with 
an unpleasant task to perform. He will do everything 
possible to postpone it. He cannot mow the lawn until 
the lawnmower has been cleaned and oiled—and cannot 
start that until he has changed into his work clothes. 
Then he has to have a glass of water—and drink it 
slowly so it will not give him cramps. All because, by 
and large, the average human being is always letting his 
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emotions sway his decisions. And that is a tremendous 
factor in deciding how much and what knowledge the 
average individual will acquire in a lifetime. 

Some people prefer to get things the easy way, they 
neither study nor think. They get their knowledge and 
opinions by accepting the thinking and opinions of others. 
And at this point social pressure comes into play, dictating 
what each shall learn and think, what his attitudes and 
opinions shall be. Social pressure even determines what 
each shall accept as truth in his own social circle. You 
cannot take it for granted that because a thing is true 
to you it is equally true to everyone else. And woe to 
the man who goes counter to this law of social pressure. 
You will recall that people thought the world was flat 
and what they did to the heavy thinker who dared figure 
out and tell them that it is round. Is it absolute truth 
that the sun will rise tomorrow? Go tell that, if you 
dare, to a group of Eskimos living in the arctic where 
the sun shines for months and then does not shine for 
months! 

Social pressure is a mighty and terrible force in decid- 
ing what a people dare know or think or accept as truth 
—and what they shall scream about. Certainly it is a 
force to be reckoned with in dealing with the consumer 
as a human being. 

That concludes our brief inspection of the Land of 
Psychology. It has been most superficial. But it enables 
us to glimpse the answer to our question: why it is 
easier to understand babies and avoid the things which 
irritate them, than it is to understand the complex people 
they grow up to be or to avoid doing the things that 
irritate consumers. 

But is that so dificult now? Not if we remember the 
kind of person our consumer is, what made him that way, 
and deal with him accordingly. The key to the whole 
problem can be summed up in a few words: Deal with 
people the way they are, not the way you wish they were. 
The human being is egotistical? Cater to his ego. He 
finds it pleasanter to talk than to listen? Let him talk 
and listen while he does it. He wants to talk about him- 
self, his family, his car, his house, his problems. Provide 
him with an interested sympathetic audience. He chooses 
that course which gives him the greatest pleasure or the 
least pain? Make it pleasant and painless for him to do 
what you want him to do. He is governed by his emo- 
tions rather than by his reason? Do not argue with him. 
Do not plague him with logic which he will neither try 
to understand nor to which he will even listen. Show 
him how you can give him greater pleasure, how you can 
lessen his burdens. He forms his opinions by accepting 
the opinions of others? Have a hand in forming some of 
those opinions yourself. He dares accept as truth only 
what social pressure dictates? Then start with the 
truths he already has accepted and lead him to other 
related truths which he can also accept. 

The rabble rousers, the con man, the axe-grinding 
politicians demonstrate every day that they know what 
makes human beings tick. Then what about retailing, 
which functions primarily to supply people with the 
things they need, with things that will make their lives 
fuller, more romantic, enjoyable? And in that com- 
parison lies a warning: Do not think that you can abuse 
these aspects of human nature and escape with the whole 
skin. Lincoln summed it up in his famous lines which 


end: “But you can’t fool all of the people all of the 
time.” Rabble rousers and con men frequently must 
pack and leave town in a hurry. But a retailer cannot 
throw his store into a suitcase and vanish. He can only 
sit tight and hope that any savage attack of social pres- 
sure will spend its fury before it destroys him utterly. 
Why this warning? Because there are those in retailing 
who need it! 

Recently, two stores had an advertising battle on credit 
terms. It reached a stage where one of them advertised : 
“No down payment and no payment for sixty days.”’ 
And the other came back with: “No down payment and 
no payment for sixty days, plus five dollars cash with each 
credit purchase!”’ 

When that sort of foolishness gets going, how long do 
you suppose it takes for the consuming public to start 
wondering who is paying the bills? And if a certain 
segment of the buying public does respond to that sort 
of come-on, you can bet your bottom dollar that said 
come-on will not escape notice of the rabble rousers. 
Hence the warning: Since you know the masses get 
their opinions ready-made, retailing better think twice 
before it furnishes the professional opinion makers with 
material. 


Just because Junior likes chocolate, it is not necessary 
or healthful to put him on a diet of chocolate. That is 
something to remember when stores start reviving cus- 
tomer services shelved during and since the war. Up 
to a point, it is mighty fine to show customers your appre- 
ciation and friendship by permitting them to take some 
goods out on approval, to return merchandise under fair 
and sensible conditions, to ask that goods be sent special 
delivery in emergencies, etc. But when stores begin 
competing in services, they can expect one of two pre- 
dictable reactions from the public: (1) The consumer 
wonders just who is paying the bill, and decides quickly 
that the answer is Mr. John Public; or, (2) The con- 
sumer becomes a spoiled child and demands more and 
more chocolate candy and, getting it, reaches the point 
where it wonders just who is paying the bill, and decides 
that the answer is Mr. John Public. 


Understanding Human Beings 


People who understand why human beings do the 
things they do must realize that they are in possession 
of a potentially dangerous tool. Used carefully, this 
tool can be extremely beneficial. Abused, it can prove a 
boomerang. You cannot go wrong if you apply this 
simple test: Before proceeding, ask yourself who is going 
to benefit. If the answer is “the consumer,” go ahead. 
If the answer is “myself entirely” or even “myself 
mostly” don’t! 

Since we know now why people scream, let us see what 
we can do to forestall the screams. To do that, let us 
have two right-and-wrong-way examples. And let us 
strike right home in the field of credit. First, in a 
store and then, in a credit bureau. What happens, Mr. 
Credit Executive, when Mrs. Customer decides to open 
an account in your store? What is your attitude toward 
her? What is her attitude? Is your store procedure 
geared to your attitude or to hers? Let us take each 
question in order. 

What is your attitude? Unfortunately, there still 
exists in retailing the idea that the function of the credit 
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manager is primarily one of curbing; that his job is to 
see to it that credit losses are held at a minimum; and 
that he must skeptically approach each credit applicant 
as a potential source of loss. Fortunately, these are being 
replaced by men of vision who call themselves “managers 
of credit sales.” These men of vision recognize credit’s 
potentiality as a means of winning customers and of mak- 
ing their stores’ goods and services more available and 
more useful to their community. 

Now, what about Mrs. Customer’s attitude? Many 
of us remember when credit was a privilege for the 
chosen few. In those days honest people paid cash and 
asked no favors. Principal exception was the rich man 
or woman who did not want to be bothered carrying a 
purse full of gold on a shopping expedition. Since the 
government’s brisk promotion of installment credit in 
the gloomy 30’s, every man feels that his standard equip- 
ment as a freeborn American includes the right to vote 
and the right to buy on credit. So, Mrs. Customer 
brings into your credit office a simple conviction that 
an account in your store or any other store is her God- 
given right, plus a feeling that she is bestowing on you 
a compliment and a favor. In her heart is a mixture 
of suspicion and sense of adventure. 


Suspicious of the Credit Manager 

The suspicion is for the credit manager, because held 
over from the early days when credit was a privilege 
is the feeling that credit men are poker-faced, gimlet- 
eyed, stonehearted zombis with ice water in their veins, 
who laugh only when they have succeeded in thwarting 
a credit seeker. 

And the sense of adventure? There is the one emotion 
in that dear woman’s heart which, though strongest at 
that moment is reckoned with least, or so completely 
overlooked as to constitute an utter tragedy. How many 
of you realize what part shopping plays in providing the 
average housewife with just about the only adventure 
she gets in life? 

So here comes Mrs. Consumer with her conception of 
credit as her God-given right and with her cold skepti- 
cism for the credit manager, both completely enveloped 
in a warm cloud of high adventure. And what reception 
does she get? An uninspired girl in the outer office 
glances up impatiently from her desk for just a moment, 
ignores Mrs. Consumer until she can finish some task at 
hand, then coolly, impersonally inquires, “Something I can 
do for you?” (Remember: poor, delusioned Mrs. Con- 
sumer came in thinking she was doing something for 
the store, but she will know better shortly.) Getting 
herself in hand, she quietly replies, “I want to open an 
account.”” Whereupon, Miss Frozenpuss motions her 
to a chair and proceeds to the routine known as filling 
out the application. I do not have to go on; any one 
of you probably could ad lib. this little drama from there. 

Now what happens if the credit office is managed by 
one of these gentlemen who title themselves manager of 
credit sales? In the first place, he has already imbued 
his staff with an understanding of the emotions that 
Mrs. Consumer is bringing into the office, and trained 
them in how to make the credit interview a suitable 
satisfying termination of Mrs. Consumer’s adventure. 
Little Nellie at the desk is not a frozenpuss. She greets 
the customer with a friendly smile and asks, “May I 


help you, please?” Maybe the system has even been 
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organized so the sales department already has flashed 
word that Mrs. Consumer is on her way to open a 
charge account and Nellie can look mighty wise about 
the whole thing. She courteously escorts Mrs. C to an 
interviewer and introduces them to each other as though 
they were in a living room rather than a store office. 
The interviewer smiles and says he hopes Mrs. C is 
going to enjoy her new coat as much as the store enjoys 
her decision to buy it there. 

Now let us see how well the bureau men handle Mrs. 
Consumer. This time, she has just been informed that 
her idea about credit being her God-given right was all 
wrong. In fact, she has been told that the Friendly 
Credit Store does not want her account; she has come 
to the credit bureau to see about that. 

Her attitude? She still thinks what she did about her 
right to credit and about bestowing a favor on the store 
where she requests it. But now her spirit of adventure 
has turned sour. This credit bureau thing is an acces- 
sory to the credit manager. Its prime function is to help 
credit men keep honest people from getting credit. And 
when credit men do slip and grant someone credit, the 
bureau’s function is to see to it that people pay up. For 
this purpose, bureaus hire burly thugs to browbeat cus- 
tomers into paying their bills. But Mrs. Consumer is not 
going to be browbeaten! She is ready to battle it out 
with the toughest of the bureau bullies. So eyes ablaze, 
chip on shoulder, she stalks in the bureau office. 

She finds herself confronted with several doors, and 
no one to tell her which opens into what. People with 
papers in their hands dash out of one door into another, 
angry-looking people who ignore her completely. After 
she has stood there thus ignored for what seems like 
hours, someone finally condescends to stop and ask her 
—with his mind obviously still on something else—if she 
wants something. She feels like saying, “You don’t think 
I came into this madhouse for fun, do you?” But what 
she says is, “You bet I want something and fast! I want 
to talk to the man who has been black-listing me around 
town.” “Qh,” says the inspired employee, “you want to 
see Mr. Gooch. Third door on your left, please,’ and 
he is on his way. 


The Cooling-Off Process 


Mr. Gooch lets her sit while he gets her record. That 
is known as the cooling-off process. It always cools peo- 
ple off, of course, to let them sit by themselves in a 
strange office with nothing to look at but the calendar 
on the wall. Finally, Mr. Gooch comes back studying 
the credit record and shaking his head. Then he asks Mrs. 
Consumer just what she expects but a turn down with 
a record like that. An argument ensues. Mrs. Con- 
sumer finally leaves, convinced: (1) That the bureau 
knows more about her than she knows about herself, but 
does not black-list people; (2) That credit managers and 
credit bureaus are exactly what she thought they were; 
(3) That she was a chump to come here; and (4) That 
the whole credit setup is crooked. 

Now, let us start over with Mrs. Consumer coming 
to a bureau whose manager knows what makes people 
scream and what to do about it. Her attitude is just 
as I described it before. But here, she finds a pleasant, 
friendly receptionist waiting for her, who says, “May I 
help you, please?”’ the moment she steps inside the door. 
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So Mrs. C replies that she would like to talk to someone 
about her credit. And the receptionist says, “I will 
take you in to meet Mr. Smith in just a moment, as 
soon as he is available. Meanwhile, to save your time, 
will you please sit down and give me your name and 
address so your credit record will be on his desk when 
you get there?” 

Then she hands Mrs. C a copy of Time or Vogue to 
leaf through and phones someone to get the proper 
record out of file and put it on Mr. Smith’s desk. 
Mrs. C stares into the magazine, not reading it, but 
getting her thoughts collected. This is not at all what 
she expected; in fact, it is peaceful and pleasant. And 
she is a bit in need of time to collect and readjust her 
thoughts. Shortly, the receptionist answers her phone 
and turns to tell Mrs. C, “Mr. Smith is waiting for 
you now. Will you come with me, please?” And she 
escorts the customer to Mr. Smith; again, the pleasant, 
courteous introduction takes place. 

Mr. Smith has had a chance to examine the record and 
know how he is going to proceed. “I see you have ap- 
plied for credit at the Friendly Credit Store, Mrs. Con- 
sumer,” he says with interested attention. “Did the 
store send you here?” “Well, not exactly,” says Mrs. C. 
“They turned me down and I came here to find out if 
you people have anything against me.” Then Mr. Smith 
suggests that since she is here, he would appreciate it if 
she would check some of the facts on her record (not 
their record, but hers) to make sure everything is correct. 
While he goes over the matter of last name, husband’s 
first name, her own first name, husband’s place of em- 
ployment and position, addresses, etc., Mrs. C discovers 
how carefully and accurately everything is noted down 
and realizes that she might as well come clean on any- 
thing this friendly chap wants to know. 

Then he asks, “Did you have some difficulty with a 
finance company some time ago?” ‘Then he listens at- 
tentively. She explains that right in the middle of pay- 
ing for that car, her daughter had a baby and her hus- 
band broke a leg. Between the expense and the extra 
work it put on her, a couple of payments were missed. 
Mr. Smith asks if she explained these problems to the 
credit manager at the finance company. When she says 
she did not, he suggests that any time she meets a situa- 
tion like that she will be doing both the finance company 
and herself a favor if she will tell the credit man about 
the difficulty and arrive at some arrangement satisfactory 


to both. 
Discussing the Record 


And so he goes over her record with her, giving her 
an opportunity to discuss each recorded item where pay- 
ment was not according to terms. He lets her talk 
about herself and her problems, shows that he thinks 
her and her problems important, demonstrates that he 
knows that credit is her God-given right, but under 
certain conditions which he explains to her. Soon he 
has established himself as an authority and a friendly 
one, someone whose opinion she is glad to accept. He 
tells her how it will benefit her and her family to re- 
establish credit and explains how to go about it. By 
this time, she is thanking him copiously and apologizing 
for the time she has taken. He replies that it has been 
a privilege to help her and he hopes she will come back 
whenever she feels he can be helpful again. Finally, he 


walks with her to the elevator as he would escort a 
friend to the door of his home. 

How do you think Mrs. C feels about the credit set- 
up after that? Will she be a knocker or a booster when 
the subject of retailing comes up at the weekly meeting 
of the bridge club? What opinion of credit and retailing 
will be sponsored by social pressure in a community whose 
credit bureau employees and store credit department em- 
ployees all learn to treat customers in this manner and 
put their knowledge to work in all contacts with the 
public over a period of time? 

You will recall that at one point Mr. Smith spoke of 
Mrs. C’s credit record as hers and not as the bureau’s 
record. If there is any single thing particularly off- 
key fundamentally in credit philosophy it is the idea 
held all too frequently by merchants and bureaus that the 
credit records they deal with are a commodity, their com- 
modity. A credit record most decidedly is not that. 
Every credit ratimg is the sacred property of the customer 
who made it. All attitude and procedure concerning 
credit record must rest solidly on that undebatable fact. 


She Sees Her Credit Record 


Now and then, some consumer says to me apologeti- 
cally, “I suppose I would be permitted to see my credit 
record, wouldn’t I?” Invariably, I jump at that oppor- 
tunity to hoist another consumer on the credit wagon. 
“And why shouldn’t you?” I ask. “It is your record. 
You made it, did you not, by the way you have paid 
your bills?” While my questioner is digesting that, I add, 
“The credit bureau’s only function is to hold that record 
of yours in trust in a central pool of such records, where 
it can be consulted by credit granters who are eager to 
sell you on credit if the record you have made justifies 
it.” Every person who asks me that apologetic question 
gets the opportunity to examine his credit record. 

There is much more that merchants and credit bureaus 
can do by way of treating the consumer as a human 
being. We have seen that the consuming public is ready 
to chew retailing’s ear off unless retailing does some- 
thing besides put on a football helmet. We know we 
must understand what make human beings the way they 
are. We must realize that man is egotistical, governed 
by his emotions, follows that course which gives most 
pleasure or least pain, takes his opinions and thinking 
from others, believes what social pressure prescribes. We 
have seen these principles and precepts put to work in 
two right-and-wrong episodes. 

Now, we are ready to go back to that statement I asked 
you to keep in mind, “As for the things that irritate 
people, it is easier to list the things that do not.” A 
courteous greeting, a friendly smile, these things do not 
irritate, neither does a warm handshake, a word of 
praise, understanding, and encouragement. You irritate 
no one when you let him talk; when you listen inter- 
estedly; when you take a genuine interest in his posses- 
sions and problems; when you lend a friendly, helping 
hand, when he asks for it. 


Deal with people the way they are, not the way you 
wish they were. Then, you will find the consumer a 
very human being.: Then, you will have people coming in 
friendship, seeking friendship, coming in good will and a 


spirit of high adventure, seeking your goods and serv- 
ices. wk 
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A Credit Department's Place in Postwar Planning 





CREDIT DEPARTMENT’S PLACE, 

through the personality of its manager, 
should be an essential and important one in any 
good store’s executive council, as such a council at 
the present time devotes a major share of its 
thoughtful attention to sound postwar planning 
and actively companionate postwar doing. If the 


president of the store has an advisory committee ° 


of management helping him to crystallize policy 
and reach major decisions, postwar and otherwise 
—and most stores do operate in varying degrees 
in this fashion—the credit manager must be a 
member of such a board. 

The selling on credit now and through the rest of 
the so-called postwar period is one of the extra special, 
wholely essential jobs in the business of storekeeping 
—a job deserving the personality and ability of one of 
any store’s best qualified executives and his keenest con- 
centration of effort within the specialized field of credit. 
All of us concerned with retailing are sometimes forget- 
ful of the pre-eminence of the activity of selling in our 
vocation. We become so involved in many other opera- 
tions in the conduct of a retail business that we are often- 
times in serious danger of neglecting to keep “first things 
first,” the very first of all being the fundamental fact 
that we are in the business of selling merchandise and 
related services. Everything else that we do in the 
operation of the store must prove in some measure a con- 
tributory means toward this basic purpose—selling. 

Therefore, the primary and principal job of all credit 
leaders, now and in the balance of this postwar period, 
(and that means, of course, from here on through our 
business lifetime) is to use the valuable agency of credit 
to help sell goods and services. When this selling help- 
fulness is accomplished soundly, it constitutes a sub- 
stantial contribution to the success of any retail business. 
I have constantly observed through my span of years that 
the better salesman a credit manager is, the better job he 
does otherwise and the better his departmental showing 
in the enterprise as a whole. 

Do not misunderstand me as I accord much emphasis 
to the importance of selling, and surmise that I am 
advocating any loosening in the serious responsibility of 
granting credit, or depreciating by one bit the impor- 
tance of sound credit policies, sound credit investigation, 
and soundly vigorous insistence that bills be paid. Main- 
taining regular collections in an effort to keep an account 
clean is a necessary procedure in order to maintain the 
constant activity of an account, which is our objective. 
Nonetheless, I believe that it is extremely important that 
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Harry Buffum 





the head of the credit department and his staff, do all 
that they can to soundly develop their departmental 
capacity for selling. 

In stimulating his selling activity, a credit depart 
ment head should follow opportunefully the merchandis- 
ing and sales promotional program of his store, alert for 
indications of chances to tie in to promotional winners, 
merchandise wise for a related opening for selling on 
credit. He should watch for more “hot chances” like the 
nylon phenomenon, which has opened more good new 
accounts than any other merchandising circumstance in 
years. Our experience with the opportunity provided by 
the nylon shortage has resulted most favorably in this 
fashion: 1,339 new thirty-day accounts were opened 
during March of 1946, as contrasted with 347 accounts 
during the same month of 1945; in February of 1946 we 
opened 850 new accounts, against 243 last year. The 
credit reports on these requests for accommodation have 
been unusually good in average, much better generally 
speaking than in our usual experience with a similar 
number of applications. Local people have opened these 
new accounts in greater measure, which is another worth- 
while characteristic. I can indicate this trend by report 
ing that through the last several years, our Long Beach 
Retail Credit Association reports have been coming to 
us in the fairly fixed ratio of one local to five to seven 
foreign reports. The reports for February and March 
have changed to a much more favorable ratio of one local 
to two and one-half foreign reports. 


Credit Manager’s Opportunities 

A sales-conscious credit manager should cash in on 
such opportunities quickly, as they appear over the 
horizon of any business year, and certainly will with 
growing frequency in these vigorous postwar years of new 
ideas, new kinds of things, new merchandising and 
fashion interests and enthusiasms. 

Moreover, the time is now ripe for soundly aggressive 
credit selling, with no remote need for waiting until 
Regulation W is out of restrictive action. Surely there 
is no need to wait for the more liberal credit terms which 
we employed before the days of Regulation W. The 
terms permitted today are invariably sufficient to meet 
the requirements of anyone deserving credit. I do not 
mean to imply that I favor the retention of Regulation 
W, even though I believe it has accomplished great 
good and has been well administered, in contrast to 
many other wartime directives fraught with serious 
failures in administration which have affected us ad- 
versely. Assuredly, I am for removing government from 
direct participation in our businesses just as soon as we 
reasonably can; however, all credit executives know that 
Regulation W will probably continue in force and effect 
until the government thinks we in America must use 
credit money to support the economy. All who analyze 
present business conditions know that such an economic 
situation is certainly some time ahead. 

Certainly wartime experience with Regulation W has 
proved that the restriction does not stop any good credit 
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manager from selling merchandise. It has, however, to 
our great benefit, required reasonable terms rather than 
some of the unreasonable ones we used to know and 
deplore even as we employed them. With all the money, 
the tremendous spending power loose in America today— 
vastly more than at any time in the history of our country 
—existing in the form of savings or cash, it is infinitely 
easier to sell goods at restricted terms of credit than it 
was when there was less money and the terms were easier. 
There is important and prevailing need for employing 
the vehicle of sound credit selling to fulfill our respon- 
sibilities as merchants to sell all the .goods we can 
soundly get and soundly sell. 


You have doubtless noticed, and may have been worried 
by, my repetitious use of the words “sound” and 
“soundly.” I do so because I am quite certain that we 
have been inclined to disregard the basic urgency of this 
tried and proved term of qualification in the scramble of 
the volume-hurried years of war and terrific customer 
pressure. “Soundly” still goes, however, for the buying 
of merchandise; it goes for the selling of merchandise; 
it goes for any credit policy or method of credit procedure. 


The Best in Postwar Planning 


The top-flight best in the way of postwar planning 
and doing, of which we who are credit minded and credit 
determined are capable, will be called for if we are to 
not only restore credit to its traditional proportion of 
usefulness in business, but to then push on to new highs 
in the distributive drive to match the power of produc- 
tion, in behalf of a higher standard of living and happier 
way of life for all of the people in a now closely drawn- 
together world. 


We used to consider that half of a well-run retail 
store’s volume should be on the credit side, and that, 55 
per cent to even 65 per cent of total volume was a 
reasonable objective credit wise, if total volume was to 
be increased by regularly tying more good customers to 
our stores because they enjoyed the helpful relationship 
of accounts on our books. This fairly standard percent- 
age range of from 50 per cent to 65 per cent of total 
volume in credit business dropped to a level of 30 per 
cent to 35 per cent, as the industrial activity attendant 
to the war fattened the bank rolls of people who paid 
cash for merchandise. The percentage is only now, in 
the last few months, again headed upward toward a 
more normal level. 

Here are additional figures of interest which point 
to the trek back up the hill, which we must accomplish 
by means of increased extension of credit. On December 
.31, 1939, there were 4 billion 500 million dollars out- 
standing in installment credits in the United States. 
This decreased during the war years so that by December 
31, 1945, there were 2 billion 400 million dollars in 
installment credits in the United States. Furthermore, 
and through the same time spread, came this change in 
charge account totals: charge accounts amounted to 
1 billion 500 million dollars on December 31, 1939, and 
this figure increased to 1 billion 900 million dollars on 
December 31, 1945. The figures add up to this 
composite—that before the war, December 31, 1939, 
there were outstanding in all the stores in America six 
billion dollars in installment credit and charge accounts ; 
this last December 31, after the war, the total was 4 


billion 300 million dollars, or a decrease of 30 per 
cent over the period. 

During the same spread of time the department store 
business in America went from an annual volume in 
1939 of 4 billion dollars to an annual volume in 1945 of 
7 billion 800 million dollars—an increase of 95 per cent, 
contrasting with the decrease in total installment and 
charge accounts for all business of 30 per cent. These 
figures clearly indicate the length of the journey back 
which we will be gravely concerned about traveling in 
order to re-establish at least the parity of retail credit. 

I have stressed the urgency of becoming sales minded 
and sales active as perhaps primarily requisite to the 
attainment of our goal in postwar recovery. ‘There are 
a few other ways in whith credit people in stores can 
help to win back their balance of volume power. 

Most retail businesses are extremely busy with ambi- 
tious plans for the modernization of their physical 
plants and the streamlining of their structures of opera- 
tion, in order that they may realize a threefold objective 
—a greater number of transactions, an improved measure 
of volume, and additional net profit—all three cal- 
culated on the basis of better showing per square foot of 
floor space used. In such earnestly conceived programs, 
the credit department deserves, and must insist on, its 
share of consideration, pointing toward a number of im- 
provements in its situation. Credit departments should 
be located more suitably, primarily from the viewpoint 
of the customer, also for the purpose of increased operat- 
ing efficiency. Much more thought and attention should 

(Turn to “Postwar Planning,’’ page 23.) 
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A Bird’s-Eye View of Postwar Credit 





Richard H. Rich 


HE STUDIES that we have made in our 

business have indicated to us that should we 
apply our prewar accounts receivable ratios to our 
present volume of business which, at Rich’s today, 
is at a going rate of $41,000,000, our increased 
investment in such accounts would run to ap- 
proximately $6,000,000. There are few retail 
business institutions which could absorb this type 
of additional capital investment. 


The application of government control through 
the device of Regulation W has been fortunate 
for business and sound in its effect upon our 
economic and social life. It is the hope of most 
retailers in Atlanta that whether the government 
continues its control or not through mutual under- 
standing the principles embodied in Regulation W 
will be maintained in our postwar credit era. 


I hear from both experts and amateurs that we will 
return to the “dog-eat-dog,” ‘“knock-down-drag-out” era 
which we enjoyed immediately prior to the war. Many 
other people feel that this country has already started 
on an inflationary buying “jag” that is fast absorbing 
the cushion of savings accumulated during the war. Once 
this is absorbed business will either take a sharp recession 
or we will embark upon an inflationary credit trend 
hitherto unimagined in American business. Still others 
favor long terms because of the revenue resulting from 
interest charges. I challenge all of these statements be- 
cause of the following reasons: 

First, extremely liberal credit terms do not affect 
the total national retail sale of merchandise to the 
appreciable degree generally conceded. My research 
shows that total consumer credits in the United States 
during the three-year period preceding the war rose from 
an average of only 7 billion dollars in 1939 to an all- 
time peak of a 10 billion dollar average in 1941. This 
is an increase of but 3 billion dollars over the three- 
year period. Over these same three years—years of ex- 
tremely aggressive credit competition—total retail sales in 
the United States added up to 145 billion dollars. 

This indicates that in the three-year selling period, 142 
billion dollars’ worth of these sales were financed out of 
current income, while the 7 billion dollars’ worth of 
credit, with which we started, was obviously repaid and 
re-extended during the period. Therefore, only 3 billion 
dollars, out of a total of 145 billion dollars in sales, is 
representative of newly-expanded credit. This is an 
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astonishingly small, relative contribution in the stimula- 
tion of retail selling over the period. 

Second, cutthroat competition in the liberalization 
of instalment terms is as shortsighted and as short- 
lived in its benefits as predatory price-cutting. Your 
competitor will invariably “level out” whatever advan- 
tages may accrue to you through such liberality, almost 
as quickly as the consumer is aware of it—and the race 
finally ends up in the realm of the ridiculous—and an 
unprofitable operation, too. 

Third, the general assumption that the public, now 
on its greatest buying spree in history, is dissipating the 
cushion of wartime savings and will quickly be forced to 
resort to a wild and inflationary use of credit, is con- 
trary to fact. 

In a survey made recently by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, it was indicated conclu- 
sively that the present rate of spending, represented by 
retail sales, is the same in relationship to the present total 
disposable income as it was over the prewar period. 

Our current retail sales in 1946 are at a going rate 
of between 90 and 100 billion dollars. The Department 
of Commerce has developed a formula which indicates 
that people spend normally, at retail, 70 per cent of 
their current, disposable consumer income, less approxi- 
mately 7 billion dollars. 


Gap Between Income and Sales 

The application of this formula to the disposable in- 
come figures, when plotted against retail sales, shows 
almost no variation between the two lines from the 
beginning of 1929 to the third quarter of 1941. At 
this point, of course, as a result of priorities and other 
wartime restrictions on civilian goods, the lines diverged 
and consumer incomes continued upward and while re- 
tail sales also advanced, a substantial gap developed 
between the two lines. This gap represents the inflation- 
ary gap of which so much has been heard. 

In July, 1945, just prior to V-J Day, the proportion 
of disposable consumer incomes available for buying con- 
sumer goods, according to the formula, was at the annual 
rate of 94 billion dollars, while retail sales in the same 
month were at the annual rate of only 74 billion dollars 
—indicating a 20 billion dollar gap at that time. Since 
V-J Day, however, there has been a moderate decline in 
consumer incomes (approximately 89 billion dollars 
instead of 94 billion dollars)—with an extremely rapid 
rise in total retail sales. The going rate of retail sales, 
based on February, 1946, is, as mentioned previously, 
about 90 billion dollars. 

This indicates that the inflationary gap has been 
closed and that in spite of the tremendously high current 
rate of retail sales, which is more than double the 
volume of such “good” years as 1937 and 1939, the 
public is spending only its normal ratio of current income. 

Unquestionably, retail sales of hard goods will, over 
the next few years, increase the retail sales figure and 
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will consume additional credit; but there is considerable 
indication that the line of total disposable consumer 
incomes will also be on the rise over this period. 

These various facts would indicate that resources 
represented by savings have not been tapped by the public 
and, therefore, we are not so near a violent expansion 
of credit as is generally thought. 

Historically, over the last ten-year period, we have 
noted that in good and bad years the variation in con- 
sumer credit rarely exceeded 114 billion dollars in 
any one year. It is conceivable that because of the 
starved demand for appliances, automobiles, and furni- 
ture this figure might be more than doubled, but even 
this has a limited influence when we picture our total 
retail sales volume approaching 100 billion dollars and 
when we see an increase in savings of 6 billion dollars in 
the short period of seven months. 

Fourth, the sale of credit for the primary purpose of 
profit through interest rates is not sound merchandising 
practice. It is the province of the retailer to sell mer- 
chandise and not to sell credit, per se. It is an unsound 
practice, both economically and socially, since the primary 
motive of this extension of long-term credit is to enable 
and to encourage people to buy merchandise which they 
can afford but for which they have not the immediate, 
available cash. Such credit, extended on too liberal a 
basis, can conceivably oversell our customers at our lowest 
income bracket and can boomerang as an inhibiting in- 
fluence in making additional sales to the same people. 

We might also challenge the conventional interest 
rates which we have all been charging. Interest rates are 
generally low, and the differential between bank interest 
rates and installment merchandise terms is probably too 
great. Therefore, if our prime objective is the sale of 
merchandise rather than income from interest, it is in- 
cumbent upon us to scrutinize carefully our practice of 
charging from 10 per cent to 12 per cent effective per 
annum rate on outstanding, unpaid balances and to more 
clearly approach the accepted, commercial rate of 6 
per cent. 

While we have not reached this conclusion in Atlanta, 
it is certainly a subject for serious consideration, for it 
relates not merely to the added incentive for financing 
merchandise purchases, but, more importantly, it relates 
to the confidence and good will of our customers. 

Fifth, the cooperative attitude of Atlanta merchants in 
approaching our postwar era has been heartening. The 
joint committee composed of members of the Atlanta 
Retail Credit Association and the Atlanta Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association has had a number of meetings for 
the purpose of working out a plan similar to the so-called 
“Minneapolis” Plan—to be adopted by the Atlanta mer- 
chants when and if Regulation W is repealed. Included 
in this group are the Georgia Power Company, the 
Atlanta Gas Light Company, Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
and a number of our leading furniture stores. 

In consideration of the problem, it was clearly seen 





that a theory of flexibility was essential to a well- 
operated postwar agreement, in the same manner as the 
Federal Reserve Board which, in controlling bank credit, 
uses credit policy as a means to check deflation and as a 
curb to inflation. 

Our plan will recognize the fact that during “boom” 
times, such as we are now enjoying, rigid credit limita- 
tions are desirable, and that reserves of credit should 
be built up as a counteracting weapon to deflationary 
influences. We feel that retailers can make a real 
contribution by the proper application of this concept. 
It has been agreed to maintain a permanent, standing 
committee in Atlanta to review periodically the terms 
which have been agreed upon in relationship to changing 
economic cycles, and to discuss and recommend adjust- 
ments upward or downward, in response to our changing 
volume and our need for stimulus. 

We have concluded further that while credit can be 
used as an effective “selling tool,” like all sharp tools, it 
must be used with skill and technique—and it is not our 
plan to be competitive in Atlanta on terms during the 
immediate period following the war. In addition to this, 
and upon the liberalization of our present installment 
terms, we hope to approach the problem with good sense 
and common purpose, rather than through cutthroat 
competition. 

Complete Trust and Understanding 

All of the foregoing sounds high-minded, and I am 
sure that many wonder how long retailers will be willing 
to forego the use of this important, competitive weapon 
and how long they will be willing to join together with 
such complete trust and understanding. If such a plan 
is put into effect, we can still be competitive in many 
ways without predatory price-cutting of down payments 
and time extension. 

. . -We can be competitive by taking longer chances— 

by gambling on extending more credit, more freely, 

to more people. 

. . . We can be competitive by effectively advertising 

the proper use of credit within the limits of our 

agreement, and obviously, 

. .. We can be competitive on the quality of our goods 

and on the services which we have to offer. 

. . . We can be competitive in our advertising and dis- 

play and presentation of goods—and for those who 

still want to fight, there will be plenty of battle 
grounds. 

If you are fortunate enough to maintain an attitude 
of outlawing credit competition it will make our busi- 
nesses sounder and more solvent and more intelligent. 
I repeat, if times become more difficult and a more 
liberal attitude toward the extension of credit is essential, 
this can still be accomplished and should be accomplished 
in a body and not on a competitive basis. 

In summary, I hold: 

First, that we are not going into a violent period of 

credit inflation. 

Second, it will not be necessary, in the immediate 

future, to grant ridiculously long periods of time 

and small down payments in order to stimulate install- 
ment buying, and 

Third, that good, descriptive advertising and care- 

fully outlined educational plans can make credit and 

installment buying attractive without cutthroat com- 
petition. ake 
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Butterfield Joins N.R.C.A. Staff 


WILLIAM H. BUTTERFIELD joined the staff 
of the National Retail Credit Association as Educational 
Director on August first. He will also continue as 
editor of the N.R.C.A. Better Letters Service and 
editor of “Credit Department Letters” in The Crepit 
Wor .p, in which capacities he has served since last 
January. 

For the past seven years Mr. Butterfield has been 
chairman of the Department of Business Communica- 
tion at the University of Oklahoma. He is the author 
of twelve books on business letter writing and public 
relations in business. His writing also includes more 
than forty magazine articles on business correspondence, 
published in such periodicals as PRINTERS’ INK, BANK- 
ING, The Crepir Wor_p, SALES MANAGEMENT, CREDIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, The JouURNAL oF Busti- 
NESs EpucATION, and Hore, MANAGEMENT. In re- 
viewing one of his books in 1945, the Dartnell Better Let- 
ter Service ranked him “No..1 author on business letters.”’ 

From 1943 to 1946 Mr. Butterfield served as Presi- 
dent of the American Business Writing Association. 
His biographical sketch appears in the 1946-47 edition 
of Wuo’s Wuo IN America. Seven of his books 
have been rated by authoritative reviewers as the most 
complete and reliable volumes yet published on various 
aspects of public-relations correspondence. 

Mr. Butterfield received his A.B. degree from the 
University of Nebraska and his M.A. degree from the 
University of Oklahoma. He has also completed gradu- 
ate work at the University of Pennsylvania, Columbia 
University, and Harvard University. He is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, as well as social and professional 
fraternities. 

In his new position as Educational Director, Mr. But 
terfield will continue to broaden the scope and coverage 
of the N.R.C.A. Better Letters Service, to which he has 
added four new departments since assuming the editor- 
ship last January. He will also work with the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Association in the development 
of its publishing program. wie 


Are You Eligible? 


All those who have been members of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association for 25 years are urged to send 
their names to the National Office. Those who qualify 
for the 25 Year Club will receive a han 'some membership 
card in the near future. A member is eligible in the club 
even though he has represented more than one store dur- 
ing that time. 

Also, if you know of a former member of the N.R.C.A. 
who has retired from active business, and was a member 
for 25 years or longer, we should appreciate receiving 
his name and address. He will be enrolled as an honorary 
life member. The Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Association were changed at the Cleveland Conference as 
follows: ‘A member of this Association who has held 
membership for 25 years or more, and who retires from 
active business, shall have all privileges of an active mem- 
ber, without payment of dues.” 
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Amendment 21 to Regulation W 


THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS of the Federal 
Reserve System has amended Regulation W relating to 
Consumer Credit in two respects. The first enlarges 
the scope of the Regulation by making it applicable to all 
consumer credits up to $2,000 instead of only those up 
to $1,500. The second reduces the maximum maturity 
from 18 months to 15 months for instalment loans that 
are not connected with the purchase of consumers’ durable 
or semi-durable goods. Instalment credits for the pur- 
chase of such goods remain subject to a maximum 
maturity of 12 months, or 15 months in the case of 
automobiles. 

Regulation W is hereby amended in the following 
respects, effective September 3, 1946. 

1. Section 1, 2(e), 2(h), 2(i), 6(a), 6(b), 7(a), 
7(6), and 7(c) are amended by striking out “$1,500” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘$2,000.” 

2. Sections 6(4) and 10(4) are amended by striking 
out “18 months” and inserting in lieu thereof “15 
months.” 

3. Footnote 5 attached to Section 7(c) is amended 
so that it will read as follows: 

5The maximum maturity is 6, 12, or 15 months from the 
date of the original loan as determined by its purpose, 
except that 18 months from the date of the renewal or 
extension is permissible with a Statement of Necessity 
pursuant to Section 10(d). 

+. The last sentence of Footnote 7 attached to Section 

10(a) is amended so that it will read as follows: 
Whenever the Regulation is amended to increase or de 
crease the maximum maturity for any class of transac- 
tions, the terms of repayment “permitted in the first in- 
stance” in so far as they relate to the maximum matu 
rity for such class of transactions shall be deemed to be 
the terms applicable under the provisions of the amend- 
ment. 

5. Section 10(d) is amended by inserting after the 

words “except that’? the words “it may have a maturity 
of not more than 18 months and.” wie 





Dr. Rolf Nugent, 45, widely known authority on 
installment selling, died recently while swimming near 
Tokyo, Japan. As deputy chief of the bureau of supplies 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, at the time of his death, he was en route 
to China and the Philippines. 

Dr. Nugent was an authority on credit, particularly 
small loans and directed a comprehensive study of in- 
stallment buying for the Russell Sage Foundation which 
he joined upon his graduation from Amherst College in 
1923. In May, 1941, he was loaned by the Foundation 
to the Office of Price Administration, where he served 
as wartime chief of the auto rationing section. He most 
recently prepared a series of six articles on the future of 
installment selling for the Fairchild News Service. 











Help Wanted 


LARGE DEPARTMENT Store in large southern city is 
in need of an Assistant Credit Manager. Person selected 
must have qualifications to eventually become Credit 
Manager. Salary open. Box 693, Crepir Wor tp. 
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National Membership Activities 





COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM of the National Retail 
Credit Association activities for this year will provide many 
benefits to members of this Association. 


The National Retail Credit Association, truly representative 
of retail credit management, is a fact-finding, coordinating 
group directed by leading credit managers of the United States 
and Canada to handle activities of common interest to all in the 
field of retail credit. 


The Association, founded in 1912, has constantly worked for 
the betterment of retail credit conditions and today enjoys the 
largest membership in its history. President Harry L. Bunker 
recently announced a new Membership Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Harry F. Reid, General Credit and Collection 
Supervisor of Consumers Power Company, Jackson, Michigan, 
whose duty it will be to acquaint all retail credit managers in 
the benefits of the Association. 


All members of the Association are urged to invite other retail 
credit managers to join the Association. Membership in the 
National Retail Credit Association should be a “must” in the 
program of everyone extending retail credit. 

















1946 Membership Committee 


CHAIRMAN, Harry F. Reid, Consumers Power 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 


Henry C. Alexander, Belk Bros. Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


George V. H. Brown, Buffum’s, Long Beach, Calif. 


Stannard M. Butler, Schenectady Union-Star, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 


E. F. Callaway, Pfeifers, Little Rock, Ark. 


W. G. Cassmeyer, Merchants Ice & Fuel Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


W. P. Choate, United States National Bank, Port- 
land, Ore. 


J. P. Collin, Korrick’s Dry Goods Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


H. J. Craddock, Aluminum Goods Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


Leroy N. Dickerson, Wilmington Furniture Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Bernard D. Fuchs, Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria, III. 


Roy H. Gale, The H. & S. Pogue Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


W. Harvey King, Tennessee Adjustment Service, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

M. S. King, Haltom Jewelers, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Wm, J. Kirby, Gilchrist Co., Boston, Mass. 

F. C. Marth, A. Harris & Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Agnes Moyer, Berks Products Corp., Reading, Pa. 


T. A. Nickel, McKelvey Coats Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Evans Roberts, Welsh & Levy, Baton Rouge, La. 

LeRoy Rosvall, The May Co., Denver, Colo. 

H. E. Scherer, The Monroe Clinic, Monroe, Wis. 

Royce Sehnert, Wichita Eagle, Wichita, Kan. . 

Harry O. Schultz, Credit Bureau of Calgary, 
Calgary, Alta. 

Lewis B. Skinner, Wm. H. Roberts & Sons, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Joseph A, White, Harris Stores Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clarence E. Wolfinger, Lit Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SIZE OF NOTICES - 6% xX 8% 





Demand Notice No. 3 
Printed on 20 Pound White Bond Paper 
These New Copyrighted Forms Pass Postal Regulations — Mailable Anywhere in U. S. 


Prepare Now For The END of Regulation W-— 


WHY WASTE TIME ON A LETTER TO A DEBTOR? 


These Friendly Reminders Build Good Will 
And Get Your Money With A Smile! 





Below and on Opposite Page are Convincing Proofs ‘““GOOD IDEAS Pay”— 








Wichita Falls, Texas—Largest Dept. Store: “First 100 used 
brought us over $200 from five states on P & L and Frozen 
accounts with no ruffled feelings.” 

Fort Worth, Texas—Plumbing & Heating Co.: “We have 
collected over $500 already. Some came in with the string 
around their finger, laughing and paid their bill.” 
Oklahoma City, Okla—Large Insurance Agency: “We've 
collected several hundred .dollars with no offense, some 
accounts over two years old. Has appeal and humor.” 

Little Rock, Ark.—Paint Store: “We collected one account 
that was so old that it had WHISKERS on it, we see no 


reason for hard feelings.” 








Duncan, Oklahoma—Bank, has ordered them three times, 
says they have helped them on out of town installment 
notes. 


Corpus Christi, Texas—Men's Clothing Store: “They have 
brought us over $700 on accounts from three months to 
three years old. Both by mail and in person.” 

Fort Worth, Texas—Large he ong Co.: “We can't praise 
this Check-Reminder too highly, it has collected accounts 
from $1.00 to $16.50. Many returned checks by mail.” 
New Mexico—Personal Loan Co.: “Many of our customers 
have made use of your clever, courteous CHECK IDEA, 
and I am sure it has gained us many friends.” 








Thousands of Collec 


tion-Wise Business and Professional Men in 32 States Are Already Using This 


NEW COPYRIGHTED COLLECTION IDEA Very Profitably 
All Three Notices Compiled—100 in a Book at $10 00 One Returned Check—Your Money Back 


SAMPLE COPIES 


NOTICES MAY BE ORDERED SEPARATELY—SPECIAL PRICES IN QUANTITY LOTS . 


ON REQUEST 


Prompt Shipments—Check With Order We Ship Prepaid—Otherwise C. O. D. 


THE GOODWILL COLLECTOR SYSTEM 


1700 Lucile Street 


Wichita Falls, Texas 


Canadian Registration Applied For 
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Good Will Collector 
1700 Lucile Street 
Vichita Palls, Texas 


Dear Mr, Barker: 


Will you 
or five 


In checking our 


we have used “Go 4 
have collected | ess a 


Our largest single Collection made on 


will mail 


Thanking you very kindly, 


ORS CRaditavick 


oo! weer term avenue 





amamnce vense 





Nov. 30th 1945 


+ M. Barker 


please send me, by 


return 
books of your "Good Will Prieaal 


500 more 
y Reminders", 


T mst add 
to us, paid in full, in the A.J 
December, 1928, 
® "Good Will* 
e65 that had been ou 
t ~ 

ee We were very glad to calhene 

hought it was gone forever, 


tients do not resent 


t 
© some others we. have this type of statement as 


used through this office, 
send me a statement for 


you a check, the above books and I 


We remain, 


Yours very truly, 


Ope, Akh, 
Drs. Cradit and Vick 
pal Haley, 3usiness 


anager, 
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MEDICAL AND DENTAL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Special Reports 








Ceollections- 
311 LAMAR LIFE BUILDING 

JACKSON, MISSISSIPP! 

May 14, 1946 


- L. M. Barker 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Dear Mr. Barker; 


to serd out the 
"Goodwill Collectors*® which we purchased from you 
on March 15, 1946, we have noted very f»vorable 


ince we began 


results from the number that we have used, As 

you stated here in the office, we certainly made 
back tne price of our order from just a few payments, 
and expect to profit greatly from their use in the 
future. 


You might be interested to know thst 
I mentioned the "Goodwill Collector" as one of the 
three best forme used by our bureau, in an article 
on that subject which appeared in tne May issue of 
the BULLETIN of the National Associstion of Medical- 
Dental Bureaus. I recommended your idea highly and 
hope that quite a few additional orders will come 
to you from its publication. Please call on us again 
if you are in Jgckson again in the near future. 


Sincerely yours, 
MEDICAL AND DENTAL CREDIT ASSN. 


sy Mr. Banvee & Berber/ 
Urs. Warvin £.06becn, Ofc. Wer. 
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Vancouver Association to Have New Home 

The new Retail Credit Association Building, now 
under construction at Vancouver, Washington, is near 
ing completion. The new building will house the Clark 
County Credit Bureau and a modern meeting room for 
the Retail Credit Association. 

The meeting room is to have a large fireplace and a 
modern all-electric kitchen. Included in the structure 
are also well-lighted and air-conditioned private offices 
and interviewing rooms, as well as a spacious stock room 
and comfortable rest rooms. 

These planned offices should bring the credit bureau 
and the adjustment department into closer cooperation 
and eliminate as much lost motion as possible. Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Dexter, Managers, believe that the meeting 
room will bring the members into closer touch with thei: 
bureau and enable members to observe their bureau in 
actual operation. 

This one-story structure is in downtown Vancouver, 
three blocks from the banking area. 


Virgil S. Proctor Retires 

Virgil S. Proctor, business manager of the Great Falls 
Clinic, Great Falls, Montana, announced his retirement 
recently after 28 years’ continuous service with that in 
stitution. 

Mr. Proctor was a director ot the Great Falls Credit 
Exchange since its organization and twice served as its 
president. For the last four years he has also served 
as a director of the Pacific Northwest Credit Association 
and is at the present time president of the National 
Association of Clinic Managers. He has served in 
previous years as director for District Ten of NRCA. 

Mr. Proctor’s future plans are indefinite, except that 
he plans an extended vacation. He will also continue 
to make his home in Great Falls. 


Nashville N.R.C.A. Gavel Presentation 








Shown in the above picture is the in-coming President of 
the Nashville Retail Credit Association, R. E. Buckingham, 
Nashville Retail Credit Bureau, receiving a gavel from 
retiring President, W. Harvey King, Tennessee Adjustment 
Service. The gavel was presented to the Nashville Asso- 
ciation by the N.R.C.A. for the local Association making 
the best membership showing during 1946 on basis of 
membership as of June 1, 1945. Other newly elected officers, 
from left to right, are: Second Vice-President, John Bowers, 
Loveman, Berger & Teitlebaum; Treasurer, J. E. Pickler, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.; and First Vice-President, Joe Howell, 
Jr., Third National Bank. 
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Houston Credit Bureaus Merge 

Credit Bureau of Houston, known to many as Retail 
Credit Exchange, one of the oldest credit reporting or 
ganizations in the country, has been purchased by the 
Retail Merchants Association of Houston, Texas. This 
transaction, effective August 1, was announced jointly by 
J. Collier Hurley, one of the sellers, and Adolph L. Sals- 
burg, secretary-manager of the Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion of Houston. Mr. Hurley had owned the Credit 
Bureau of Houston in partnership with C. B. Butcher 
who had managed the bureau for years. 

On August 1, the Merchants Credit Bureau of the 
Retail Merchants Association moved from the quarters 
it has occupied in the West Building for three years to 
the quarters of the newly purchased bureau in the Com- 
merce Building. Effective the same date, the merged 
bureaus will be remamed Credit Bureau of Greater 
Houston. Retail Merchants Association of Houston and 
its Collection Division will continue in their present quar- 
ters in the West Building. 

The enlarged bureau, serving approximately 700 mem 
bers, will be under the management of M. E. Truitt who 
has been manager of the Merchants Credit Bureau since 
October, 1943. Mr. Butcher will remain as Director ot 
Public Relations. T. A. Dunwoody, who has been as 
sistant to Mr. Truitt, will continue as assistant manager 
of the Credit Bureau of Greater Houston. Miss An 
toinette Gardner, of the Merchants Credit Bureau, and 
Miss Katherine Arceneaux, of the Retail Credit Ex 
change, will share supervisory roles. 


Surprise Dinner for Mr. and Mrs. Ashby 


An unusual surprise dinner was given recently in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dean Ashby of Davenport, Iowa. The 
occasion was prompted by the selection of Mr. Ashby as 
credit sales manager for the J. L. Brandeis & Sons de 
partment store in Omaha. 

Approximately 200 men and women friends and 
associates in their civic, business and religious activities 
paid tribute to the couple. ‘There were numerous compli 
ments and several gifts presented during the after-dinner 
program, at which Mayor Arthur R. Kroppach presided 
as toastmaster. 

Among the speakers were Attorney A. G. Bush, who 
represented the Lions Club; William Souder, area Boy 
Scout executive; and James E. Leahigh, executive vice- 
president and general manager of M. L. Parker Co. Mr. 
Ashby became credit manager during his 21 years’ service 
with the Parker Company and is now moving up to this 
post in a larger store. 


New Appointment for Richard T. McLane 


Richard T. McLane has been appointed Credit Man- 
ager, Silverwoods, Los Angeles, Calif. He was with 
Robinsons, Los Angeles, for seventeen years, and Credit 
Manager for the past six years. He succeeds G. K. 
Daugherty who has been appointed Assistant General 
Manager of all Silverwoods stores. 
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“Postwar Planning 
(Beginning on page 14.) 


be devoted to the reception of customers in credit depart- 
ments where they are to be interviewed, in order that the 
accommodation for this purpose may be made more con- 
venient and attractive and comfortable. Authorization 
in the service of the customer should be speeded up by 
the installation of the newest and best equipment, and the 
mechanical operation otherwise should be geared to do 
the best job possible, by means of intelligent job studies 
of all phases of departmental procedure. 

Many stores are decentralizing, and planning to do 
more of it, as a means of expansion and increase in 
volume of business, and because better service can be 
rendered to a greater number of customers in this fashion. 
They are pointing toward the opening of branches in new 
communities where they are not intimately known and 
where public relations are a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance as stores establish themselves favorably in these 
newer locations. The credit department must be a princi- 
pal performer in pioneering these new fields of retail 
service. Credit departments can do much in registering 
warmth and friendliness of impression, and quickly win- 
ning new customer friends for the store. This conclu- 
sion points the need for careful selection and training 
of the heads of credit departments in these branches and 
the staffs who will work with them. It is advisable to 
employ a branch head and at least one of his key assist- 
ants, both of whom are quite familiar with the new 
community. 
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Training Program for Credit People 

Another opportunity for improvement is no less im- 
portant, and immediately ours to do something about. 
With a little more time for intensive cultivation, and 
with less unavoidable turnover of rank-and-file workers in 
our credit sections, we can and must do a great deal 
more about a training program for our credit people, 
commensurate with what all forward-looking stores are 
doing in the way of education these days for all of their 
people throughout both selling and nonselling divisions. 
We must not be content with teaching only the mechanics 
of jobs in the credit department, but should go much 
further and comprehensively inform our workers in. credit 
departments about the facts of life for the entire store, 
and its policies and objectives/ and its merchandise. Such 
a program will sharpen their ability to sell, as it simply 
must be sharpened, and bring the purpose of such sales 
effort into reasonable perspective as a personal objective 
of each individual credit employee. 

We must be increasingly certain in our enlightened, 
postwar thinking that our credit people—all of them— 
are pleasant, fine, friendly people. If we select them 
with this in mind, we will continue to improve this 
essential attitude of mind and its expression. We must 
not have in our credit departments from here on out, 
any of the old-time “sour pusses,” proud of their so-called 
and miscalled “toughness,” usually better to be described 
more honestly as stubbornness, stemming from lack of 
understanding. Consider all that a progressive, right- 
thinking and forward-looking and soundly active retail 
business does promotionally about inviting customers to 
the store, only sometimes (and we hope nevermore) to 
encounter the cold austerity of one of these untrained 








CLARENCE F. JACKSON 


CLARENCE F. JACKSON retired August 1, 1946, 
after 52 full, active years with Famous-Barr Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Jackson came to St. Louis from Montgomery, 
Ala., in 1894 and began as an elevator operator for 
Famous-Barr. After a short 
time he became a_ receiving 
clerk, then a delivery boy. 
When the Credit Department 
was formed he was taken into 
the office where he acted as 
interviewer, collector, and 
cashier. When asked when he 
became Credit Manager, he 
laughs and answers, “Why, no 
one has ever told me that I was 
the Credit Manager. I just 
assumed the position.” 

One of the few men who helped build and organize 
the National Retail Credit Association, Mr. Jackson has 
served as vice-president of the Association and has been 
a member of the Board of Directors at various times. 
He is the first life member of the Association. 

A new honor was just recently awarded to Mr. Jack- 
son. He was made an honorary member of the Associ- 
ated Retailers’ Credit Bureau, which gives him the 
privilege of sitting on the board at any time. He was 
the first president of this Bureau. 

Mr. Jackson says he has enjoyed his 52 years of 
employment and his advice to anyone who is going into 
business is to select the thing that they like best and stick 
with it. 

Now that he is retiring, he plans to do a little garden- 
ing and carpentering out on his farm at St. Clair, Mo., 
but his clever wit will always be welcome whenever he 
cares to drop in at the National office. wk 





misfits in a credit department who practically says “no” 
even in reluctantly saying “yes.” Let us be postwar 
single trackers in our credit departments from here on 
out in fostering and safeguarding our most priceless 
business and personal asset-—the good will of all those 
customers whom we help and serve. 

The following quotation is from one of the greatest 
stars in the entire field of retail distribution, Amos 
Parrish of Amos Parrish & Company, New York. I 
often use this quotation because it is fundamental in 
my bible of retail performance. It should be imprinted 
indelibly in the minds of all of us who work in every 
store in the land, be it large or small: 

“The most precious thing anyone—man or business or 
nation, anybody or anything—can have is the good will 
of others. It is something as fragile as an orchid and 
as beautiful; as precious as a gold nugget and as hard 
to find; as powerful as a great turbine and as hard to 
build ; as wonderful as youth and as hard to keep.” *** 
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W. H. BUTTERFIELD 


ECAUSE WORDS are valuable tools of expres- 

sion, the English language has continued to grow 
each year. Today it is possible to express, clearly and 
concisely, the exact shade of meaning one intends. Yet 
many who use English as a medium of business communi- 
cation persist in making words obstacles instead of aids 
to clean-cut expression. 

Careful surveys of typical business correspondence have 
revealed that the average letter is at least thirty per cent 
longer than it needs to be. Such a high percentage of 
waste would not be tolerated in any other department. 

Every superfluous word in a letter wastes the time of 
three persons—the writer, the stenographer, and the 
reader. Still more important, useless words impair the 
power of the message. They obscure thought content 
and injure clarity of impression. 

The serious fault of wordiness in letter writing 
results from a variety of causes. One of the most 
common is the use of “canned” expressions—trite, 
stereotyped phrases that carry little or no meaning. An- 
other cause of excess length in business letters is the 
detailed explanation of points which are perfectly obvious 
to the reader, or which have no bearing upon the situa- 
tion. A third major cause of word wasting is puor sen- 
tence structure. Sometimes a writer becomes so hope- 
lessly entangled in a sentence that he succeeds in extricat- 
ing himself only after many words have been squandered 
in the process. 

Most persons who receive business letters are extremely 
busy these days. They have a right to resent letters that 
needlessly waste their time. They are justified in expect- 
ing the writer to present his message clearly and con- 
cisely, in a manner that makes it easy to read and 
understand. 

Let’s show this much consideration for those who will 
read our business letters. If a message is important 
enough to be put into writing in the first place, surely it 
justifies an intelligent effort to organize it logically and 
to present it effectively. 


This Month’s Illustrations =~ 

Since many readers of Credit Department Letters 
have commented favorably upon the letter specimens 
in the July issue, contrasting good and bad practice in 
handling the same situation, this month’s illustrations 
present a similar contrast. Again two actual credit 
department letters—both of them examples of poor busi- 
ness writing—are presented on the letterhead of a fic- 
titious concern, Couch & Davenport, Inc. The two 
remaining specimens illustrate effective methods of deal- 
ing with the same situations by letter. 

Illustration No. 1, acknowledging the renewed pa- 
tronage of a charge customer after a lapse of several 
months, commits three major faults of letter writing. 
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(1) The message is wordy, using 132 words to say 
what can be said far more effectively in less than half 
that number. The second paragraph, for example, con- 
tributes nothing whatever to the thought content, merely 
stating an obvious fact already known to the reader. 
(2) The sentence structure is awkward and involved, 
each of the four paragraphs consisting of a single sen- 
tence. (3) The emphasis is placed largely on negative 
ideas. The opening paragraph welcomes the customer 
“back to our list of active customers.” There is nothing 
very heart-warming about being welcomed to a “list.” 
The third paragraph is devoted entirely to an apology, 
in advance, for the conduct of any employee who does not 
treat the customer “with courtesy and affability” in con- 
formance with store policy. The final paragraph also 
accents the negative by expressing the hope that the 
customer “will never have occasion to be sorry’ she 
resumed the use of her account. 

Illustration No. 2 handles in a constructive way the 
same situation “muffed” so completely in Jlustration 
No. 1. The message is presented in a direct, friendly 
manner. It is free from negative suggestion and im- 
plied apologies. The letter is economical in its use of 
words, consisting of 55 as compared with the 132 words 
of the preceding specimen. 

Illustration No. 3, closing an account at the cus- 
tomer’s request, is this month’s second example of how 
not to write a credit department letter. Handicapped 
by cumbersome sentences and the constant use of stereo- 
typed expressions, this letter squanders many of its 126 
words. Instead of being friendly and sincere, the message 
has the singsong tone of a mimeograph machine. Such 
rubber-stamp phraseology as in accordance with, yours of 
recent date, we note from your communication, we wish 
to assure you, with which yeu have favored us in the past, 
and please be assured rob the message of personality and 
give it the “routine” sound so commonplace in business 
correspondence. 

Illustration No. 4 deals effectively with the same 
situation so poorly handled in Jilustration No. 3. The 
writer uses a simple, straightforward style that gives his 
message a tone of sincerity. He expresses himself with 
friendliness and courtesy, and without wasting words. 
The letter contains only 66 words—about half the 
number used in Illustration No. 3. 

Yes, the examples on the next page present a striking 
contrast of letter writing methods. “They demonstrate 
the value of clear, simple expression and word economy 
in credit department correspondence. They also show 
the necessity of eliminating trite phrases, clumsy sen- 
tences, wordy paragraphs, and negative suggestions—if 
the letter is going to be worth the three cents postage 
that carries it to the reader’s mailbox. kik 
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say Mrs, Paul H. King 1234 Union Avenue 
a 1515 Prospect Avenue Madison, Vermont 
half Madison, Vermont 
Dear Mr. Harvey: 
_ Dear Mrs. King: 
con In accordance with the instructions in 
rel We were very happy to welcome you back to our list youre of recent date, our records have been marked 
, y ; of active customers, and want to thank you for the SO SamSeeee She SSSCINNAAUNNND OF your CarEP So= 
der opportunity of again serving you last month. count at thie store. We note from your communica- 
. t t 
i slat eae ae : po pag ut ore moving away from thie city, and 
: d y Scovered, your account with us was , consequence, you will no longer have 
ved, still open and awaiting your pleasure in its use. occasion to make use of our credit facilities. 
sen- It is our steadfast desire to always treat you with We wish to assure you of our regret upon 
z courtesy and affability, and if it so happens that receipt of these instructions, for we have looked 
itive one of our employees does not follow this practice upon you as a preferred customer and appreciate 
at eo be assured he is not following our store's ; po petromage with which you have favored us in 
ymer aw wiaiaai 
: We sincerely hope you will never have ocoasi If we may be of service t y 
on to © C o you at an 
hing be sorry you resumed using your account, and do not ime in the future, please be assured that we Vall 
ist ” think you will, as every member of our organization appreciate the opportunity to re-establish your ac- 
ist. joins me in pledging that we will do our level best count on our books for your convenience. 
7 to make you happy and enjoy trading with us. A 
ogy > Sincerely yours, 
not Cordially yours, 
con- Kichard Foe 
Kichard Foe 
also Richard Roe 
Richard Roe Credit Manager 
the Credit Manager 
she 
r the 
ition 
ndly | ROV EASTWOOD MRS. MARVIN K. VAN WINKLE F MORRIS TREAT, 
im- 
e of 
G or - 
rords Seraggs DaandervcortBaarneyy Gre 
SAINT LOUIS MO . 
MEN*’S WEAR 
~oeeal Ponca City OrtanomMa 
how 
pped 
August 10, 1946 
ereo- 
126 @) @® 
ssage 
Such 
ur. John G. Barnes 
rs of 1221 Seminole Avenue 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 


. Mrs, Arthur Updike 
wish 7214 Columbia Drive 

St. Louis, Missouri Dear Mr. Barnes: 
past, It is with genuine regret that we are 


Dear Mrs. dike: 
nd ; closing your account, as requested in your recent 








- and 
h tter. We are sorry to learn that you are leav- 
i A Thank you for your recent patronage. oo ~<a cit y ¥ 
simess has = pleases us very much that you have begun to é City. 
is se your ch °c 
: : ee ree It has been a pleasure to serve you, and 
If a we have sincerely appreciated your patronage. if 
extend to seu, 46 te doe oe oe be gd > you should later wish to reopen your account for 
, e Sking. e c y 1 
same entire Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney cogumbsenton pre > tp Ra “ago . we chalks giadly errenge 
joins me in the hope that you will visit us ee See eo 
The often. 
Sincerely yours, 


2S his Sincerely, 

with Na. kK 

rords. Ro Eastwood 
Credit Manager 


the President. 
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@ Volume of Business About the Same as a Year Ago @ 


BUSINESS HAS HELD UP well during the summer 
months in spite of the many uncertainties, especially those 


in prices and in price control policies. Industrial production 
in many lines has increased from the low point which was 
reached during the period when strikes were interfering 
with output in several major industries. This expansion 
has offset the tendency of some forms of trade to slacken 
slightly as they usually do during the summer season. The 
volume of business as measured by financial transactions is 
1 per cent higher than it was a year ago and the most recent 
preliminary reports indicate that somewhat higher levels can 
be expected this fall. 


VARIATIONS AMONG different parts of the country are 
significant because they are almost opposite from what they 
were last year. The areas in which conditions were most 
favorable a year ago are those in which business is lagging 
somewhat behind the. national average. The La Salle Map 
this month reflects even more than in recent months some of 
the shifts which have been taking place and which affect 
business in each section of the country. 


THE MOST STRIKING areas of very good business are 
the upper part of the Middle West, where good crop pros- 
pects have stimulated activity in many lines, and in the 
South, where incomes are being maintained by higher prices 
for major products such as cotton, by increased industrial 
activity, and by the results of the record amounts of ex- 
penditures by winter vacationists. Prospects are very good 
that these trends in those areas will continue for some time. 











x. 
\S 
Change 
froma 
year ago... 
SSUp 6 to |O% 
HaUp O to 5 % 
LJ Down IO to O% 
National Average Up 
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LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


THE MAJOR AREAS of lagging business volume are the 
New England states and the region around the Great Lakes. 
Although factory output has been increasing it has not 
reached schedules that were planned for the first postwar 
year and the lag so far below expectations has held back 
business in all lines. The situation is improving, however, 
and unless industry is hampered seriously by another wave 
of work stoppages similar to those in the first part of the 
year the outlook for the fall months is more favorable. 
Demand for manufactured products is very large and all 
that can be produced during the next few months will be 
sold at good prices. 


IN THE PACIFIC COAST states, business is also lagging, 
with the northern part somewhat less satisfactory than the 
southern. Part of this difference is due to the fact that war 
production and war shipments were extremely large in this 
section a year ago. The sharp decline in output for war has 
already made necessary many drastic readjustments and 
probably many others will be required before business in 
that part of the country will return fully to normal. The 
long-range outlook is favorable, however, and a considerable 
part of the wartime expansion will be maintained. 


THE BUSINESS SITUATION in Canada has changed but 
little in recent weeks but the trend is slowly upward, from 
a level not far from that which prevailed a year ago. The 
best showing is being made in the agricultural regions, but 
some improvement is reported from the industria] areas also. 
Factory output has been lagging in the section north of the 
Great Lakes.—BUSINESS BULLETIN, La Salle Extension 
University, Chicago, Ill. 
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CONSUMER CREDIT outstanding increased 255 
million dollars or around 3 per cent during June to 
an estimated total of 7,754 million dollars. Most of 
the increase was in charge accounts receivable. 
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Instalment loans outstanding increased about 5 ones. Se souss- - 
per cent during June or at about the same rate as in END OF | EXCI.UD-| STORES | FURNI-| HOLD | JEW- | (ie 
h MONTH ING AND TURE APPLI- ELRY 
other recent months. OR YEAR auTo- | MAIL- | sTORES| ANCE | STORES ae 
Instalment credit outstanding on automobile sales wn — 
continued to rise in June but at a somewhat less rapid mwas 1.205 469 619 313 120 2R4 
rate than in the three preceding months. Other in- * —emee | 1” 7 ef 
. , ©  — TIS ‘ — 
stalment sale credit showed a further small increase 
during June. 1944 
g , January-__-_- 576 158 248 24 55 91 
Charge-account indebtedness at the end of June DD ccrctnssnisnase | BIS 138 237 15 44 81 
. | rt > md 
was 7 per cent larger than a month earlier although Desemner... ” 186 saad = a aad 
little change is usual. This gain brought the amount 1945 | 92 
‘ i « 5 r oO P » a January... 574 172 249 61 
outstanding to about 50 per cent above the year-ago pala | 539 151 237 11 49 84 
level. December__..| 676 198 283 74 107 
J aoe | 642 189 | 272 14 66 101 
Ratio of Collections to Accounts Receivable? Februavy.| 634 | 184 | 278 14 62 100 
ae 641 188 i : 4 by is 
. - , CHARGE pS RA 668 200 288 5 j 
INSTAL ENT ACCOUNTS ACCOUNTS Mey 686 206 295 16 61 108 
alia HOUSE- . eRe 697 200 | 299 62 1 
— —o-¥ —— HOLD AP- | JEWELRY poo 
stores | stores | ")\ANCE | STORES | STORES DEPARTMENT STORE SALES BY TYPE 
1941 
December-_--.| 20 11 | 42 23 46 (Percentage of total sales) 
1942 | . : . INSTALMENT ponent 
June 22 14 13 99 ne YEAR AND MONTH CASH SALES SALES — 
es « oe wo os ALF 
December--- 31 18 15 | 80 5 
. 3 on 1941—January---.------- 49 8 43 
1943 } December---_----.. 53 6 41 
June._.___..--- 29 21 2 | 62 
December--- 35 22 22 5h 63 ae | 5 5 39 
December--_.------ 61 5 34 
1944 50 20 — | 
—| 24 28 30 4 1943—June_____-__--.... 60 | 4 36 
December-_--_ 36 23 39 49 61 December_-_------- 65 4 31 
1945 | 1944—January-_-_--------- 64 4 32 
January-_---- 32 | 2 34 | 31 61 Se 63 3 34 
pe 32 | 23 43 | 33 64 December-_-----~--- 64 4 32 
December---. 36 } 24 48 46 61 
} 1945—January--_--------- 63 4 33 
1946 | |” EE 63 3 34 
January-__--- 32 | 2 52 32 61 December__------- 64 4 32 
February----| 31 24 51 | 29 | 60 
a = 4 a 32 ps 1946—January_—_—-----—- os ‘ 3 
~Sacaagmate —. a poo ‘ “4 february........... 6 ’ 
7 ahem 34 ru 54 33 -~4 OS 59 4 37 
-------- Ried — ’ ? y J es 60 4 pa 
‘Ratio of collections during month to accounts receivable at May-...------------ 50 7 o> 
beginning of month. June.__...........| =i m2 = 
TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT, BY MAJOR PARTS 
{Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
: TOTAL TOTAL INSTALMENT CREDIT SINGLE- , ‘ 
END OF MONTH!) consuMER | INSTALMENT SALES CREDIT PAYMENT CHARGS — 
OR YEAR CREDIT CREDIT —_—_ LOANS LOANS ACCOUNTS CREDIT 
: - TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE | OTHER atone 
1941. nee 9,899 5.924 3.744 1,942 1.202 2.180 1,601 1,764 610 
| __ ees 6,485 2.955 1,41 482 1,009 1,464 1.309 1,513 648 
eR 5,338 1.961 | 814 175 639 1,147 1/192 1,498 687 
1944 
January------ 4.988 | 1.857 | 742 CO 169 57: 1,115 1.145 1,294 692 
a 5,168 1,840. | 76 | 192 514 1,134 1,242 1,370 716 
December-__--- 5.777 | 2.039 835 200 | 635 1,204 1,251 1,758 729 
1945 
January -_----- 5.486 1,972 777 192 585 1,195 1,246 1,534 734 
BIR ascents 5.697 1,987 | 719 188 531 1.268 1,420 1.544 746 
December----- 6.734 2.365 903 227 676 | 1,462 1,616 1,981 772 
| 
1946 
January-—---- 6,505 877 235 642 1,486 1,659 1,701 782 
February _---. 6.504 } 879 | 245 | 634 15° 1.471 1.4602 793 
March___-----. 6,978 905 | 264 641 1,602 1,695 972 804 
STR 7,315 957.—Oé«é*SH 239 668 1,695 1,710 2.138 815 
a 7,498 | 1,004 318 | 686 1,777 1,708 2.188 822 
BERT 7754 | | ioss | 338 | 697 1864 1,696 2.332 827 
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Credits and Collections in Canada (The Ryer- 
son Press of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, pub- 
lished in cooperation with The Canadian Credit Institute, 
Credit Granters’ Association of Canada, The Canadian 
Credit Men’s Trust Association, Ltd., and Associated 
Credit Bureaus of Canada; $3.00)—This book is the first 
publication on Canadian credit and collection procedure 
and practice compiled by Canadian authorities. It con- 
tains a complete and comprehensive outline of all phases 
of both wholesale and retail credits and collections, to- 
gether with a synopsis of the most important Acts with 
which credit men should be familiar. 

Canada and the United States will shortly be enter- 
ing a period of credit expansion. The utmost efficiency 
and economy on the part of the credit granters in prac- 
tice and procedure will be necessary if this expansion is to 
be kept within reasonable bounds. 

The manager of credit sales is also playing an in- 
creasingly important role. If he is to make the most 
of -his responsibilities it is necessary that he keep abreast 
of the times. The successful administration of credits 


MERCHANDISE 
COUPON BOOKS 


for 
SIMPLIFIED-POSITIVE 
CREDIT CONTROL 
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Ask Us How And Why 


Southern Coupon Co. 


P. O. BOX 1472 - BIRMINGHAM 1], ALA. 
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Canadian Associations to Publish Credit Textbook 


paneer tne 


and collections and the value of the credit executive 
to his employer are based on the knowledge he possesses 
of the fundamentals pertaining to his work. This knowl- 
edge and the judgment exercised in making use of it are 
gained by experience. To acquire experience is slow and 
expensive. Profiting by the experience of others is a 
benefit to both the employer and the employee. One 
of the best mediums is the recorded opinions and ideas 
of those who have achieved success in their respective 
lines of endeavour. Therefore, we unhesitatingly recom- 
mend this publication. Prominent credit executives and 
other authorities from all parts of Canada have covered 
all the various subjects necessary for a complete credit 
and collections manual. 


Wholesale and Retail Credit Subjects 

Among the subjects contained in the book, applicable 
to both wholesale and retail credit, are: History and 
Theory of Credit, The Credit Manager, The Economics 
of Credit, The Psychology of Credit, Structure of the 
Credit Department, Structure of the Collection Depart- 
ment, Insurance (Credit, Fire and Public Liability), 
Finance Companies, Personal Loan Companies, The 
Chartered Banks, Co-operation with Sales Department, 
Legal Methods, and Law of Contracts. 

Those subjects pertaining to wholesale credit only are: 
Wholesale Credit, Wholesale Collections, Collection Cor- 
respondence, Collection Routine, Financial Statements, 
Credit Records, Commercial Agency Service, Canadian 
Credit Men’s Trust Association Limited, Guarantees 
and other Types of Securities, and Builders’ Credit. 

Retail credit is thoroughly covered in the following 
chapters. Instalment Credit, Charge Account Credit, 
Instalment Authorization, Charge Account Authoriza- 
tion, Credit Sales Promotion, Retail Credit Bureaus, 
Charge Account Collections, Instalment Account Collec- 
tions, Collecting by Telephone, Collecting by Personal 
Call, Collecting by Letters, Collecting by Forms, Locat- 
ing, Repossessions, Married Women as Credit Risks, Bad 
Debt Analysis, Credit Frauds. 


Canadian Acts Discussed 

The following Acts are also thoroughly discussed in 
this first Canadian credit manual: Assignment of Book 
Debts Act, Bankruptcy Act, Bills of Exchange Act, Bulk 
Sales Act, Bills of Sale and Chattel Mortgage Act, Con- 
ditional Sales Act, Interest Act, Companies Act, Limita- 
tions Act, Partnership Act, Sale of Goods Act, Me- 
chanics’ Lien Act, Warehousemen’s Lien Act. 

The shortage of paper makes a publication date indefi- 
nite; however, this new manual should be off the press 
and available for use within the next few months. This 
is a book which should be in the library or on the desk 
of every Canadian credit executive. American com- 
panies which are doing business in Canada will also find 
it an invaluable guide. wk 
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Revising Printed Forms 


When office forms or letters are reordered, that is the 
time to make needed changes or improvements. Many 
times we automatically authorize reprinting of forms 
without considering changes that might enable the forms 
to serve to better advantage. Every form should be 
reviewed, and an ideal time for this is when additional 
forms are required. 

Would a change in size be advisable? Possibly the 
form could be redesigned so that it might be folded 
once instead of twice. If it is too large, the size should 
be reduced; the style of printing or arrangement might 
be improved. If we are expecting a reply, have we made 
it easy for the recipient to do this by making such provi- 
sion on the form? If space for this purpose can be 
allotted on the front of the form, it is more acceptable 
than having it on the reverse side. Information desired 
should be clearly worded. If a reply envelope is en- 
closed, will this envelope fit into the outgoing envelope 
without folding and will the form to be returned fit 
easily into the reply envelope? 

A change in color or quality of paper might be con- 
sidered. Very often we do not make sufficient distinction 
between the quality of work and material used for outside 
communications and that used for office communications. 
A less expensive stock for inter-ofice communication 
would permit the savings to be spent on the improvement 
of outgoing forms. It might be possible to combine two 
forms so that one would serve a double purpose. 

It is also a good idea to discuss the revision of forms 
with everyone in your department who uses them. From 
their experience they might be able to give you some 
worthwhile suggestions.—Clarence E. Wolfinger, Credit 
Manager, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. *** 


The OK Initial Scheme 


From time to time merchants and hotels are the victims 
of OK Initial Operators, all of whom work in much the 
same manner. ‘They first interview the credit manager 
for the purpose of having a traveler’s check, money order 
or a cashier’s check for a small amount okayed for cash, 
stating that they are employed by some company with 
offices in a city not far away, or even located in the city 
where they are operating. Some of them use the pretense 
that they intend to open a charge account at an early date. 

Actually, all these people want is the OK initials of 
the credit manager, which they later forge on worthless 
checks of much higher amount. 

In some instances they obtain the full amount of cash 
on the checks, without making or attempting to make a 
purchase of merchandise. 





The Protective Magazine for Merchants, published by 
the William J. Burns International Detective Agency, 
issues the following warning to merchants: 

“Credit Managers who place their initials upon checks 
are urged not to return the checks to the persons for 
whom they were approved. Instead, the managers should 
give the check to a floorman or other employee and 
request the person who presented it to accompany the 
employee to the cashier, or the employee should return 
with the money and the manager should hand the cash to 
the presenter. Cashiers should be instructed to cash 
initialed checks only when presented by a store employee.” 
—Credit Bureau of Greater New York, New York, 
New York. wie 


Air Mail Postage Rate Reduced 


Effective October 1, the air mail postage rate will 
be reduced from 8 cents to 5 cents an ounce under the 
terms of H.R. 5560 which Congress passed just before 
adjournment. 

The rate reduction which is expected to stimulate 
air mail volume was prompted by an anticipated Post 
Office Department deficit this year of $100 million to 
$160 million, compared with a $100 million profit last year. 

The new rate compares with a 6 cents per ounce rate 
in effect before the war. The wartime jump to 8 cents 
an ounce increased air mail revenues only two per cent 
about their 1941 level—American Retail Federation, 


Washington, D. C. wk 








CREDIT WORLD Files 


WE NOW HAVE available a handy, attrac- 
tive cardboard file container resembling 
buckram in which you may conveniently 
store your copies of The CREDIT WORLD. 
Each file will hold 24 issues (2 years) and 
may be kept on your desk or in your book- 
case for ready reference. The title is clearly 
printed on the backbone of the file in pleas- 
ing blue ink. Year labels from 1941 through 
1950 furnished with each file. A reader’s 
index of selected articles is printed on the 
back for your convenience. 


When you have this neat container at your 
finger tips you needn’t fumble for your copy 
of last May—it will be there in the holder 
with all the other current copies. 


ONLY 7@3e EACH 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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FARMERS RECEIVED about 64 cents out of the 
consumers dollar spent for butter in 1939, according to tne 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Of the other 35 cents, 
costs of assembly account for more than 3 cents, process- 
ing 10 cents and transportation 2 cents. About 31 cents 
went for wholesaling and retailing. Salaries and wages, 
other than farm wages, accounted for 13 cents, purchased 
materials 3 cents, property 4 cents and profits 2 cents. 


xn 


AVERAGE RETAIL prices reached a new postwar 
peak in mid-March, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Consumer price index advanced 0.5 per cent 
between February 15 and March 15 to 130.2 per cent of 
the 1935-39 average, bringing it 32 per cent higher than 
in August, 1939. The food bill for moderate-income city 
families rose 0.4 per cent during the month, after having 
dropped 1.3 per cent beween mid-December and mid- 
February. 

xk 


HARVARD SURVEY estimates pent-up demand for 
consumer durable goods—autos, refrigerators, laundry 
equipment, etc.—now totals $50,000,000,000. Our biggest 
prewar year in these items was about $10,000,000,000. 


= f @ 


BUSINESS IS trying to remain cptimistic but it is 
shifting its optimism from 1946 to 1947. The promise 
1946 once held has been shattered by strikes, cost squeezes, 
remnants of price controls, shortages in materials and 
transport, cloudiness or absence of government policy. 
So 1946 is being written off as a readjustment year. 
Present outlook is that final adjustments will be made, 
additional facilities built, new production records reached 
in 1947, setting the stage for an all-out record-breaking 
year in 1948. This year is being compared with 1919—filled 
with delays, uncertainties, but leading into 1920’s high 
production. 

xk 


VETERANS ARE beginning to take real advantage of 
loans offered them in the G.I. Bill of Rights. The Veter- 
ans’ Administration recently revealed that since November, 
1944, more than 81,300 loans, totalling more than 144 
million dollars, have been approved. Ninety per cent of 
these were for homes, 3 per cent for farms and 7 per cent 
for business enterprises. Of these, 54 have been defaulted 
—51 business, two farm and one home loan. 


+e 


FROM MARCH 1941, through October 1945, more than 
2 billion dollars’ worth of petroleum products were trans- 
ferred by the United States to foreign nations through 
lend-lease. 
x* * 


THE DEPARTMENT of Commerce recently released 
figures that show the personal income index of civilians is 
virtually the same as it was last July when war industries 
were in full swing. Using the period from 1935 to 1939 
as 100, income payment index for the first quarter of 1946 
shows 233, compared with 243 in July, 1945. The drop in 
factory payrolls was made up in income paid out by trade 
and contract construction organizations and by increases 
in unemployment benefits. 








fo dé more business profitably, and to help 
locate ‘‘lost customers,” always take a com- 
plete credit application from all new accounts 
and check these through your Credit Bureau. 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT will reconstruct its cost-of- 
living index, to give better representation to new products, 
new consumer habits, new distribution methods. Present 
index, organized in 1900, has been revised periodically and 
now presents a patchwork formula. Industries and sta- 
tistical societies will be consulted on the revision, scheduled 
for completion by December 1947. Meanwhile prevailing 
price series will be continued. 

xk*kwe 

THE REAL income of the American people, at the 
start of May 1946, was 81 cents, or 19 cents on the dollar 
lower than a year earlier, according to a study of what 
people earn and spend. “With prices steadily mounting, 
and most sources of cash income producing no more— 
if not actually less—than they did a year ago, the real 
income of the typical American consumer family has 
suffered substantially,” Investors Syndicate explained, re- 
garding its latest monthly study of public purchasing 
power. 

xkkk 

THE TREASURY forthrightly makes an open an- 
nouncement that redemptions of the common man’s series 
E savings bonds have exceeded sales by $486 million so far 
this year. Sales of all series, however, have been $629 
million more than redemptions. These facts came to light 
as the Treasury appealed for continued purchase of these 
securities. 

kk 

SALARIES AND bonuses ranging upward of $75,000 
annually sound mighty big in the headlines. But those 
who have to pay the taxes on these incomes know that all 
is not gold that glitters. The lion’s share of these incomes 
goes to Uncle Sam. The Federal tax collector takes 
about $64,000 out of a $100,000 net income. The surtax 
mounts sharply until it rises to 85.5 per cent on $1 million. 

oo 2 

A TWENTIETH Century Fund survey says that collec- 
tive bargaining in the railroad industry has reached a 
greater maturity and wider acceptance than in almost any 
other industry. 

xk 

INDICATIONS ARE that the trade agreements nego- 
tiations now scheduled with some 17 nations will be post- 
poned until the late fall or next spring. Although the 
State Department is continuing its work on listing the 
commodities which might be considered for modification 
of their tariff rates, this rather extensive consolidated list 
will not be completed and published until late in the fall. 

xk 

CHINA AND India, with 40 per cent of the world’s 
population, account for only 2 per cent of its manufactur- 
ing and 8.4 per cent of its imports of manufactured goods. 

xk * 

CONFRONTED AGAIN by a year-end jump of the 
one per cent old age insurance tax, unless it delays effective 
date of mandatory rise as it has in past years, Congress 
may take action to freeze the tax for a period of years. 
Otherwise, the tax rate would jump to two and a half 
per cent for both employers and employees. A movement 
is gathering support to amend the original act and make 
the rate one and one-half per cent for the ten years 
beginning January 1, 1947. 

xk 

IN THE decade of the twenties, federal funds paid for 
only one-twelfth of public construction and maintenance, 
oe between 1934 and 1940 they paid for more than one- 

alf. 

x*ek 

ROBERT C. GOODWIN, USES director, believes the 
nation has passed its peak of postwar unemployment. He 
does not look for any wide unemployment, and predicts 
that the 2.000,000 men who will come out of the armed 
services this summer will find jobs awaiting them. 
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OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Officers and directors of the Associated Retail Credit 
Granters of Alameda County, Oakland, Calif., for the 
vear 1946 are as follows: President, C. F. Matthews, 
Kahn’s; Vice-President, W. L. Thornburgh, Jackson 
Furniture Co.; and Secretary-Treasurer, A. C. Storer, 
Retailers Credit Association. Directors: -K. D. Mce- 
Ewing, American Trust Co.; E. A. Schey, Bank of 
Berkeley ; Winifred Hunter, John Breuner Co.; W. H. 
Theile, H. C. Capwell Co.; Jack Welter, Milen’s; Art 
Horne, I. Magnin Co.; and Frances Figone, Capwell, 
Sullivan & Furth. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
The Retail Credit Association of Seattle, Washington, 
has elected the following officers and directors to serve 
for the ensuing year: President, R. T. Wright, Metro- 
politan Branch, Seattle First National Bank; Vice-Presi- 
dent, E. N. Anderson, Shell Oil Co.; Treasurer, Verne 
Rasmussen, Evergreen Cemetery Co.; and Secretary, 
Harry Steiner, H. L. Steiner Organization. Directors: 
Lyman Buzzard, Frederick & Nelson; and W. H. Low- 
man, City Loan Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
The following comprise the recently elected officers 
and directors of the Memphis Retail Credit Association: 
President, H. C. Stroupe, Memphis Light, Gas & Water 
Division; First Vice-President, M. B. Silverson, Darden- 
Smith Jewelry Co.; Second Vice-President, H. G. Orn- 
dorff, B. Lowenstein & Bros., Inc.; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, E. §. Eddins, The Merchants Credit Associa- 
tion. Directors: E. Ray Bibb, Oak Hall Clothing Co. ; 
E. R. Butler, Southern Hardwood Producers, Inc. ; Dan 
Duncan, Walk-Over Shoe Co.; L. S. Jackson, Phil A. 
Halle; C. E. Lancaster, Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; Laura Maddox, Julius Goodman & Son; 
L. R. McEwen, Bry Block Mercantile Corp.; Mary 
C. Son, The John Gerber Co.; R. L. Stacey, J. Gold- 
smith & Sons Co.; and J. J. Valentine, Memphis Asso- 
ciated Retailers. 
DISTRICT 10 AT TACOMA 
At the Annual Conference of District 10 at Tacoma, 
Washington, the following officers and directors were 
elected: President, Wendell Sizemore, National Bank 
of Commerce, Seattle, Washington; Vice-President, Her- 
bert Barnes, Vancouver Motors Ltd., Vancouver, B. C.; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas Downie, Retail Credit 
Grantors’ Bureau Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. Directors: 
Edward G. Stevens, The Fisher Co., Tacoma, Washing- 
ton; Bernard Murphy, Strain Bros., Inc., Great Falls, 
Montana; Elmo Steffenson, Grand Street Furniture Co., 
Helena, Montana; Donald Farr, Farr & Elwood, 
Coquille, Oregon; J. Don Morissey, Great Western Fuel 
Co., Spokane, Washington; and H. J. Fisher, Portland, 
Oregon. National Director is R. T. Schatz, Washington 
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Water Power Co., Spokane, Washington; and Alternate 
National Director is Harold L. Blancher, Seattle Trust 
& Savings Co., Seattle, Washington. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 

The newly elec:ed officers and directors of the Retail 
Credit Association are: President, Josephine Purdin, 
Lain-Lamb Clinic; Vice-President, Leon L. Utter, Ker 
Dry Goods Co.; Secretary, Mrs. J. V. Cross, Zale 
Jewelry Co.; and Treasurer, Herbert Pickett, Central 
State Bank. Directors: Hal Whitten, Whitten & 
Whitten; B. J. Wahl, Prichard Oil Co.; S$. C. Oliphant, 
Nissen’s Shoe Co.; and Mrs. Clarence King, Al Rosen 
thal, Inc. 

BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 

At the annual meeting of the board of directors of 
the Retail Merchants Credit Association in Baton Rouge, 
J. G. Laborde, Sears, Roebuck & Co., was elected Presi- 
dent. Other officers elected were: Vice-President, H. A. 
Martin, Personal Finance Co.; Treasurer, E. A. Sowar, 
Louisiana National Bank; and Secretary, William 
Decker, Retail Merchants Credit Association. Directors: 
Evans Roberts, Welsh & Levy Clothing Co.; F. J. Bah- 
linger, Kornmeyer Furniture Co.; A. W. Causey, I. M. 
Causey & Co.; I. L. Morris, Commercial Securities Co. ; 
J. M. Shanahan, Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co.; Louis Selig, Rosenfield Dry Goods Co.; St. 
George Hines, Peerless Cleaners & Dyers; L. J. Persac, 
City National Bank; H. F. Pretorius, C. H. Hebert & 
Co.; W. B. Quine, Quine Auto Service; Walker Y. 
Pettit, Lobdell Hardware Co.; Mrs. Henry Stone, Gor- 
don Jewelers; Lawrence Mann, Standard Motor Car 
Co.; Jewel Bates, Bates & Thigpen; and R. J. Abbott, 
Darling Lumber Co. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

Following are the new officers and directors of the 
Associated Retail Credit Managers of Birmingham, Ala.: 
President, B. C. DeLoach, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb; 
First Vice-President, Irving Gladstone, Industrial Loan 
& Finance Co.; Second Vice-President, Sam A. Ivey, 
Pizitz Dry Goods Co.; Third Vice-President, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Morgan, Lane Drug Stores; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, W. V. Trammell, Merchants Credit Associa- 
tion. Directors: George D. Brooks, War Assets Ad- 
ministration; Mrs. Viola Abel, A. & A. Ash, Jewelers; 
George H. Allen, Alabama Acceptance Corp.; Mrs. 
Knighton H. Douglas, Zac Smith Stationery Co.; Mrs. 
Maurine Greene, B. F. Goodrich Stores; C. C. Hood, 
Yeilding Brothers; Mrs. Lucile Hyche, James W. Clary 
Co.; Elnor Martin, Vaughan-Weil; J. S. Moulton, 
Southern Bell Telephone Co.; Edward L. Murphy, 
Bank For Savings & Trusts; T. A. Nickel, Bromberg & 
Co.; W. A. O’Hara, Calder Furniture Co.; Ira M. 
Patton, Tut-Wiler Hotel; W. H. Ray, New Williams. 
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GOVERNMENT CREDIT CONTROL 
Is Not Necessary 


A’ THE Retail Credit Forum held in 
St. Louis in June, 1943, and the 31st 
Annual Business Conference of this Asso- 
ciation in Milwaukee, May, 1944, at which 
1,200 delegates were present, a resolution 
opposing the continuance of Regulation W 
at the end of the emergency was unani- 
mously passed. 

Credit control powers granted the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board by the President of the 
United States were for the duration of the 
emergency. That the Federal Reserve 
Board has rendered an outstanding serv- 
ice in administering Regulation W is not 
to be questioned. Members of the Board 
and the banks comprising the system are 
entitled to the thanks of the credit frater- 
nity for their splendid cooperation. 

The 32nd Annual Report of the Federal 
Reserve Board contains a recommendation 
that a law be enacted by Congress giving 
the Board permanent control of credit. 

While the membership of this associa- 
tion is divided regarding the disecontin- 
uance of Regulation W, it is probable a 
large majority of the members will oppose 
the enactment of such a law. You are 
urged to inform the National Office of the 
attitude of your management on the sub- 
ject. It is suggested that you also take the 
initiative in having the principal credit 
¢ranters in your community give the mat- 
ter careful thought. Their individual views 
should be sent to the National Office or a 
resolution passed, and it should give the 
signatures of the heads of business and the 
types of business represented. 

When the emergency ends—and this is 
the responsibility of the President—all 
credit granters should be permitted to use 
their independent judgment in the exten- 
sion of retail credit. Credit executives are 
thoroughly capable of handling the credit 
problems of the firms they represent, in- 
cluding the important one involving in- 
stallment terms. 








In an address before the 20th annual 
conference of the National Retail Credit 
Association in Washington, June 22, 1932, 
John Guernsey, then in charge of Retail 
Census, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, who referred to the 
stock market crash in the fall of 1929 and 
the problems facing the credit executives 
in subsequent years, said: 

**In the last 20 years you have made a 
science of the job of recognizing Mr. and 
Mrs. Average American and you have 
learned how to extend eredit to them. You 
have trusted them and they have justified 
your trust, until now your trust has grown 
into faith. It is because of your scientific 
knowledge of credit and your trained judg- 
ment of that most intangible quality, hu- 
man nature en masse, that you have earned 
for yourselves the unstinted praise of the 
retail industry, of the banking fraternity, 
and of the economist. 

‘*You have put to rout that army of 
viewers-with-alarm who in 1929 foresaw 
your early demise. You have made retail 
credit the shining example of a business 
asset which has remained at par through- 
out the most troubled times in recent his- 
tory. ; 

‘“You are men and women of great 
achievement—men and women who have 
served your country conspicuously in a 
time of great emergency. That’s why they 
are building a monument to the retail 
credit manager. Very properly are you 
rated a success, in a world of failures.”’ 
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L. S. CRowpER 
General Manager-Treasurer. 

















